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Trade—Strength of 
the Free World 


CHARLES SAWYER 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Address before the 

Thirty-Seventh National 

Foreign Trade Convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc.’ 


Many SUBJECTS have been dis- 
cussed before this distinguished body. 
One year ago, the Secretary of State at 
this same spot on your program ad- 
dressed himself to “The U. S. as an im- 
porter in world economy.” While I shall 
not confine myself strictly to one sub- 
ject, I should like to say a few words in 
pehalf of the United States exporter. 

This is not the first time I have said 
a word in his behalf. Recently, as I 
testified before a committee of the House 
of Representatives I was asked to dis- 
close the name of the exporter who 
shipped the molybdenum, so much 
talked about in the public press, and, 
in fact, to disclose the names of all ex- 
porters and the commodities they were 
exporting—and their destinations. I re- 
fused to do either. I said that if the 
exporter in question were found to have 
violated the law or regulations I was 
not only willing but would insist that 
his name be made public; until he had 
been found guilty, however, there was 
no reason to pick him out from the many 
thousands of other exporters who “over 
the years have conducted a legitimate 
business acting under the assurance of 
confidentiality. It would be most un- 
fair to convey to the public any idea 
that these exporters are in some way 
to be censured for conducting their 
business.”’ 

It may be time to review the impor- 
tance of the exporter, his contribution to 
our over-all product, and to appraise the 
desirability of trying to preserve his 
business. 

Two years ago in a speech to this same 
group, I asked: “How can we sustain our 
export trade without continuing to ex- 
tend Governmental loans and grants to 
other countries?” 


Shift in Merchandise Trade 


In the 2 years since that speech, many 
changes have taken place. Then, and a 
year later, we were giving thought to im- 
Ports to the exclusion of most every- 
thing else. We were then discussing, and 
later many others were discussing, the 
question of the so-called “dollar gap.” 

Last spring in an address during World 
Trade Week, which was devoted almost 
entirely to the problem of the “dollar 
ap,” I indicated my opinion that the 
dollar gap was in a sense an artificial 
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phenomenon. I said: ‘‘This gap is meas- 
ured by the amount we appropriate for 
foreign assistance of one kind or an- 
other. Without such appropriations 
there would be no substantial difference 
between the value of our exports and our 
imports. The dollar gap is as big or as 
little as we permit.” 

Since I made that statement, its valid- 
ity has been demonstrated. In fact, ex- 
cept for exports provided through ECA 
aid, the last few months would indicate 
a deficit on the other side of the ledger— 
imports would substantially exceed ex- 
ports. 

A great shift has taken place in mer- 
chandise trade. Ever since the end of 
World War II, we have supplied other 
nations with more goods than we have 
bought from them. We have been con- 
stantly in the position of net exporter. 
In 1947, we exported $15,300,000,000 and 
imported $5,700,000,000 worth of goods. 
At no time in the first 4 years after the 
war was our net export surplus lower 
than $5,400,000,000. In the first 6 months 
of this year, however, a dramatic change 
became evident. For the first half of this 
year our export surplus was running at 
the annual rate of $2,200,000,000, less 
than half the total for the previous year. 
In July, this trend was speeded up so that 
there was virtually no difference between 
our imports and our exports; and in Au- 
gust, for the first time in many years, we 
imported $58,400,000 worth of goods more 
than we exported. 

These facts disclose what is happen- 
ing in our exports and imports of goods, 
what all of us are familiar with as the 
“merchandise account.” 


Other Changes Noted 


Similar trends are observed in the 
“services” part of our trading account, 
which we must not disregard. As we 
look over the trend of international ac- 
counts, which include in addition to 
goods such things as travel, shipping, 
insurance, and similar items, we dis- 
cover the same shift in our trade with 
the world which is evident in the mer- 
chandise account. In 1947, when our 
export surplus on the merchandise ac- 
count was $9,600,000,000, the surplus on 
the entire account, including the so- 
called “invisible’’ items, reached the 
phenomenal height of $11,500,000,000. 

During the first 6 months of this year, 
the total over-all surplus was running 
at an annual rate of $2,900,000,000. 
Department of Commerce economists 
have made preliminary estimates of the 
balance of payments for July, August, 
and September. They estimate that for 
these three months the surplus has vir- 
tually disappeared. 

The facts I have given you do not tell 
the whole story. There are changes not 
only in the patterns of supply and de- 
mand but in the ways in which business- 
men and Government officials are 


thinking. There are changes not only 
in economic relations, but changes in 
the degree of confidence with which men 
look upon the productive potentialities 
of various countries and upon the 
soundness of their currencies. 

One of the most remarkable changes 
has taken place in the United Kingdom 
and the sterling area. A year ago, the 
drain on the hard-currency reserves of 
the sterling area was so great that the 
United Kingdom and its associated coun- 
tries placed drastic limitations upon 
their imports of goods that cost dollars. 
They thought this was insufficient, and 
the pound sterling was devalued. 
Events have shown the effectiveness of 
this action. During the first half of 
1950 the dollar deficit of the United 
Kingdom was entirely eliminated; and 
for the sterling area as a whole the dol- 
lar deficit was actually less than the 
current production of gold by sterling 
area countries. As a result, its reserves 
have grown markedly. 


Strengthening of Currencies 


There are indications in this hemi- 
sphere of the changed financial situa- 
tion. In Canada to the north, in 
Mexico to the south, and in several 
countries of South America, notably 
Brazil and Uruguay, the strengthening 
of currencies has been notable. 

In May of last year I flew to Toronto 
to take part in the Second Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair.' Businessmen 
and government officials were then con- 
cerned about the sizable import surplus 
of Canada in its trade with the United 
States. Despite the dollars made avail- 
able to Canada through the off-shore 
purchasing by Marshall Plan countries, 
despite its large volume of exports to all 
parts of the world, and despite heavy in- 
vestments of American capital in Ca- 
nadian enterprises, the Canadian dollar 
was still protected by exchange and im- 
port controls. 

In the first 6 months of 1950, Canada 
sold to the United States $881,000,000 
worth of goods and bought from us $926,- 
000,000. In the third quarter of this 
year, exports and imports between the 
United States and Canada were virtually 
in balance. In September of this year 
Canada set its currency free to find its 
own level. As a result, the exchange 
value of the Canadian dollar has risen 
substantially. 

Another interesting development is the 
fiow of gold and investment into Mexico. 
Partly as a result of realistic policies on 
the part of the Mexican Government, 
and partly as a result of an increasingly 
favorable balance in Mexico’s trade with 
the world, the Mexican peso is gaining 
strength. As I said before, the curren- 
cies of Brazil and Uruguay are also im- 
proving in strength. There has been also 
a noticeable flow of gold from the United 
States into European banks. It appears 
that our gold, which has been idle for so 
many years, may be about to take on 
again its once useful function as a me- 
dium for clearing international trade 
balances. 


Appraisal of World Situation 


The facts I have given are encouraging. 
They indicate that the world is far closer 
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to achieving the conditions necessary to 
multilateral trading than anyone dared 
to hope a year ago. 

Of what significance is all of this for 
the exporter? While the exporter has 
benefited by this developing program, we 
must be aware that new businesses have 
been created and strengthened abroad. 
While we have built foreign markets in 
connection with postwar reconstruction 
we have at the same time fitted foreign 
businesses with the finest machinery the 
world can produce, and we have built up 
vigorous competition with our own do- 
mestic producers. We do not complain 
about this; we knew this was in the 
cards; and we are not afraid of compe- 
tition. It may be time, however, to 
appraise the world situation in the light 
of present-day facts, undertake to 
analyze and appraise what has already 
been done, and relate future policy to its 
effect upon the United States as well as 
the world economy. 


Question of Export Control 


The exporter must be given a free hand 
so far as possible to ply his trade. The 
time may well come when we shall need 
his help in finding outlets for our great 
and growing productive capacity. This 
must be kept in mind when we deal with 
the question of export control—at the 
moment a most difficult and delicate one. 

I referred earlier to a speech I made 
2 years ago before this same group. 
In that speech I discussed the question 
of export control, stating that we must 
guard our own domestic economy against 
excessive export of goods in short sup- 
ply, and adding: “This requires a judi- 
cious use of governmental authority in 
the interest of the nation as a whole. 
The main problem in administering ex- 
port controls is the achievement of a 
reasonable balance between the needs of 
our domestic economy and the needs of 
foreign countries.” 

I said that the time had arrived with 
reference to shipments abroad when our 
contribution should be made on the basis 
of “reconstruction and not relief.” It 
may be proper to say now, 2 years later, 
that the time is arriving when our con- 
tribution should be made on the basis of 
“defense against aggression.” 

In imposing the controls needed to 
maintain our domestic production for 
defense, it will be difficult to make the 
decisions needed; but in making them 
we shall try to remember certain 
things—that export markets are hard to 
develop; once they are discontinued they 
are even harder to recapture; that the 
strength of the dollar throughout the 
world is based upon a knowledge of what 
it will buy; that if we eliminate our ex- 
port of things which other nations need 
the dollar will lose its attraction. 

We have tried to distribute limited 
supplies among exporters equitably; we 
have tried to distribute limited quotas 
among countries equitably; we have 
tried to distribute limited supplies eq- 
uitably as between other countries and 
our own. 

We cannot ignore the fundamental 
demands of our own economy. Other 
governments look after the interests of 
their countries—sometimes most ener- 
getically; we must not fail to do the 
same for the people of the United States. 
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Proper Balance Essential 


There is a school of thought in this 
country, with some support from abroad, 
whose doctrine is that practically every 
ill the world is heir to can be cured by 
“Uncle Sam dishing out more dough.” 
I believe the solution to our world prob- 
lems is not so simple; nor can we take 
the equally simple, but stupid, course of 
refusal to aid the rest of the world at 
all. The solution is a proper balancing 
of all factors, including the need to 
maintain the strength of the United 
States economy and to make our proper 
contribution to the building of a better 
world. 

I referred to this problem recently in 
a speech at Miami dealing primarily 
with the problems and interests of the 
Western Hemisphere, where I said: “In 
decisions as to what we can clear for 
export, we will undoubtedly be influ- 
enced by a consideration of what we can 
get in return. ... Under the present 
circumstances, however, it would be well 
if each country were to view this prob- 
lem from the standpoint of how much 
it can give, rather than how much it can 
get. This attitude will, in the long run, 
benefit all of us.” 

This policy, of course, is not one to be 
applied only to the nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; it can well be applied 
everywhere. 

The closer we approach an integra- 
tion of the economies of the free nations 
the stronger the free world will be. 
I was pleased and honored last week to 
be present with my good friend C. D. 
Howe, Canadian Minister of Industry 
and Commerce, when the Secretary of 
State and the Canadian Ambassador 
finalized and formalized an agreement 
pooling our resources for defense. 

The problem of exports and export 
control will involve, incidentally, a ques- 
tion as to the handling and extent of 
foreign aid. 


Results of Marshall Plan 


No reasonable person can dispute the 
benefit which has come from the Mar- 
shall Plan. In fact, the benefits have 
far surpassed the expectations—and in 
most cases even the hopes—of those 
who projected this plan. 

Industrial production in the countries 
of Western Europe is already 25 percent 
higher than it was in the years just be- 
fore the outbreak of war. The ruinous 
tendencies toward inflation exhibited in 
the first years after the war have been 
checked. Trade among the European 
countries has been increasing steadily, 
and the relationship of the various cur- 
rencies has been stabilized. 

These great accomplishments could 
not have occurred without the dollars, 
the goods, and the leadership provided 
by the United States. People of Europe 
and their governments were given faith 
in the future and faith in themselves. 

In the 5 years since the end of 
World War II, the countries of Europe 
have done more to rebuild their strength 
than was accomplished in the 10 years 
following World War I. We need only 
recall the chaotic post-war economy of 
Germany, the fantastic inflation of the 
German mark, the hopelessness and de- 
spair of Italy which prepared the way 





for the rise of Mussolini, the genera] 
strike in England in 1926, and the mil- 
lions of people throughout Europe 
queued up and waiting for handouts 
from their governments. In the 1920's 
the entire European economy was char- 
acterized by defeatism and decay. 

This time the United States made it 
possible for Europe to proceed system- 
atically from a dependence upon relief 
to a readiness to accept full responsi- 
bility for their own welfare and future. 
These are the real returns on the Mar- 
shall Plan investment. We now have qa 
family of free nations with whom we 
can exchange the goods we need and 
with whom we can work to increase the 
areas of freedom throughout the world. 

The Marshall Plan was carried on by 
normal transactions between private 
importers in Europe and private sup- 
pliers in the Western Hemisphere. The 
result of this decision to rely upon the 
channels of private business has been a 
toughening of the sinews of interna- 
tional trade. It has given businessmen 
of all these countries confidence in their 
own abilities and in the virtues of indi- 
vidual initiative and effort. 


U.S. Shoulders Responsibilities 


I stated earlier that I would say a 
word in favor of the exporter. It may 
not be amiss to say one further word in 
favor of Uncle Sam himself—what he is 
doing and what he has done. 

By the logic of events and our own 
recognition of the fact that we no longer 
live in a world apart, we have been 
brought to a position of world leader- 
ship. We have not sought this position, 
but we have shouldered the responsibili- 
ties it involves. 

President Truman and the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of 
Defense have calmly, constructively, and 
courageously met the incredibly difficult 
and complicated problems which have 
moved in upon us since World War II— 
immeasurably accentuated by the atti- 
tude of one of our former allies in the 
great world war, who—instead of trying 
to make the task of reconstruction 
easier—has at every turn tried to make 
it more difficult. There are now evi- 
dent signs of the fine results of this 
exhibition of good judgment, perse- 
verance, and courage. 

We have given much more than ad- 
vice and leadership. We have given in- 
credibly of our own substance and the 
precious lives of our young men. We 
are rich and we are powerful; but out 
of our riches we have given more gen- 
erously than any other nation in the 
history of the world. We have paid out 
since World War II a total of about 
$30,000,000,000. We contributed almost 
$3,000,000,000 to UNRRA; we have—in- 
credibly enough—contributed over 
$4,000,000,000 for relief of the countries 
who in World War II were trying to de- 
feat us. We have loaned to our Ally, 
the United Kingdom, $3,750,000,000. We 
have appropriated over $12,000,000,000 
for the European Recovery Program. 

There has been complaint from some 
quarters that we did not give sufficient 
attention to Korea before the Commu- 
nist attack. The truth of the matter is 
that we spent in Korea about $300,000,000 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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Pakistan To Buy Boilers and 
Diesel Locomotives 


The Government of Pakistan wishes to 
receive bids covering the supply and delivery 
of the following equipment required for the 
Eastern Bengal Railway in Pakistan: 

1. Fourteen-meter gage (3’ 334’) MAWD- 
type locomotive boilers. Bidding will close 
December 30, 1950. Tender documents, in- 
cluding bidding instructions, tender form, 
schedule of requirements, specifications, and 
conditions of contract are available, subject 
to a charge of $45.45 per set (not refund- 
able), from the Office of the Director General 
of Railways, Railway Division, Ministry of 
Communications, Karachi, Pakistan. 

2. Thirty-two-meter-gage Diesel electric 
freight and passenger locomotives. Bidding 
will close January 27, 1951. Tender docu- 
ments, including bidding instructions, tender 
form, schedule of requirements, specifica- 
tions, and conditions of contract are avail- 
able, subject to a charge of $45.45 per set 
(not refundable), from the Office of the 
Commercial Counsellor, Embassy of Pakis- 
tan, 1744 R Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids in each instance should be sent direct 
to the Director General of Railways, Railway 
Division, Ministry of Communications, Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan, to 
reach him before the appropriate date spec- 
ifled above. 

The Government of Pakistan does not 
guarantee that the lowest or any bid submit- 
ted will be accepted, and it reserves the right 
to reject any bid without giving reasons 
therefor. 


Ceylon Plans New 


Fertilizer Factory 


Ceylon’s Department of Industries has is- 
sued a call for estimates on the construction 
of a complete fertilizer plant to manufacture 
80,000 long tons of ammonium sulfate and 
40,000 long tons of superphosphate annually. 
The proposed site is at Kantalai, within 26 
miles of Trincomalee Port and 139 miles from 
Colombo. The factory is to include the fol- 
lowing: 

Wood-preparation plant, oxygen plant, ni- 
trogen plant (if nitrogen is not to be derived 
from the oxygen plant), gasification plants 
with auxiliaries for wood principally (prefer- 
ence is for gas producer capable of taking in 
other carbonaceous materials either sepa- 
rately or combined, such as coconut shell, co- 
conut husk, peat, and bagasse), compressor 
Plant, ammonia synthesis plant, sulfuric- 
acid plant, ammonium-sulfate plant, bagging 
and storage plant, superphosphate plant (in- 
cluding its own bagging and storage facili- 
ties), steam and power plants (including 
internal-distribution systems), any other 
Plant and machinery required to complete 
the enterprise. 

A copy of the tender notice may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. This docu- 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 





or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 
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Kitchen Equipment (Commercial): 38. 

Leather: 69. 

Machinery: 6, 32, 40, 47, 55, 56, 57, 60, 61, 
63, 65, 69, 71, 72, 74, 78. 

Metal and Metal Products: 71. 

Minerals: 1, 7, 74, 76. 

Musical Instruments: 36. 

Newspapers and Magazines: 66. 

Oils (Lubricating): 41. 

Optical Goods and Equipment: 58. 

Ornaments (Christmas): 30. 

Paintings (Oil): 33. 

Panel and Bumping Sheets (Automobile 
Body): 51. 

Pharmaceutical Products: 75. 

Photographic Equipment: 27, 66. 

Poison, Rodent: 34. 

Precision Instruments: 39. 

Railway Equipment: 5. 

Raw Materials (Plastics): 54. 

Recording and Broadcasting Equipment: 
75. 

Recordings: 13. 

Shears (Pruning): 24. 

Ships and Shipbuilding: 74. 

Smokers’ Accessories: 27. 

Sporting Goods: 30. 

Stationers’ Supplies: 27, 35. 

Technical Information: 68, 69. 

Textiles: 21, 30, 67, 70, 77. 

Thermostatic Containers: 19. 

Tools (Machine and Hand): 4, 15, 16, 63, 
72. 

Toys: 19, 27, 30. 

Wire Stretchers: 31. 














ment includes an appendix designed to assist 
in estimating construction costs, and con- 
taining maps of the site for the factory, 
analyses of wood and water samples, rail- 
transport rates, wind velocity at Trincoma- 
lee, cost of building materials, and fuels, 
transport charges for lighters, and salaries 
and wages payable to staff and labor. 

Although the deadline for receipt of these 
estimates in Ceylon is stated to be 6 weeks 
from October 10, 1950, it is understood that 
the authorities in charge of the project are 
considering an extension of this period. 
American firms desiring to submit estimates 
may wish to register their interest with the 
Acting Director of Industries, Planning Divi- 
sion, Department of Industries, Colombo 1, 
Ceylon, indicating their need for a longer 
period in which to prepare their quotations. 

Reportedly, the project is still in the blue- 
print stage, and the Ceylon Government’s 
decision to proceed will be based on receiv- 
ing satisfactory estimates. If the project 
is approved, final tenders will be invited soon 
after receipt of the preliminary quotations, a 
2-month period being allowed for the sub- 
mission of the final bids. 


Auckland, N. Z., To 
Construct New Wharf 


Qualified civil-engineering firms are in- 
vited by the Auckland Harbour Board to 
bid on the construction of a reinforced- 
concrete wharf at Auckland, New Zealand. 
The bidding period for the project will close 
February 6, 1951. Payment will be made in 
New Zealand currency, and bidders should 
quote prices in that currency. 

One set of tender documents is available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Additional 
copies may be obtained from the Harbour 
Board Office, Auckland, New Zealand, or from 
the office of the Board’s London agents, 
Wm. Coward & Co. Ltd., 3 St. James Square, 
London, S. W. 1, England. 


Possible Market for 


Lemongrass-Oil Extractors 


An opportunity for the sale of United 
States equipment in Ethiopia is suggested 
by an inquiry from the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment for names and addresses of United 
States firms which manufacture lemongrass- 
oil extractors. The information is desired 
in connection with Ethiopia’s plan to under- 
take the production and cultivation of 
lemongrass. 

United States manufacturers and suppliers 
interested in this potential market are in- 
vited to send quotations and literature to the 
Ethiopian Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. The United 
States Embassy at Addis Ababa would appre- 
ciate receiving copies of such correspondence. 


U.S. Aid Sought for French 
Egg-Processing Plant 


Compagnie des Docks Frigorifiques de Bor- 
deaux, in France, desires to contact an Amer- 
ican firm which would be interested in 
entering into a working or business agree- 
ment for the purpose of furnishing capital 
and/or machinery for processing and han- 
dling eggs. 

The firm owns and operates cold-storage 
and refrigerating plants in Bordeaux, and 
contemplates the establishment of a branch 
house to process and handle on a wholesale 
basis eggs for future consumption, for which 
a ready market is stated to exist in the 
region. Equipment required for this project 
is as follows: Egg candlers (electric or auto- 
matic) for testing or examining eggs in the 
shell; and shell-breaking, processing, and 
cleaning machinery for the preparation of 
eggs which are to be frozen, placed in metallic 
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boxes and stored for several months in 
frozen-food cabinets having a low tempera- 
ture of —10° to —14° C. 

This concern also wishes to do business 
with American importers and exporters of 
perishable food products of all kinds, and of- 
fers warehousing and cold-storage facilities 
in Bordeaux. 

Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Compagnie des Docks Frigorifiques 
de Bordeaux, 128-134 Avenue Thiers, Bor- 
deaux-Bastide, Gironde, France. 


Burma in Market for 
Insecticides 


Burma’s State Agricultural Marketing 
Board wishes to purchase insecticides and 
fumigants for use on stored grains, such as 
rice, pulses, peas, and beans. Specifically, 
the Board is interested in water solvent or 
dust insecticides and piperonyl butoxide and 
piperonol cyclonene. 

The Board, which is a Government agency, 
intends to import these products for its own 
use. 

Quotations, including literature and sam- 
ples sufficient for testing on at least 10 long 
tons of grain, should be addressed to the 
Deputy Executive Officer, Pest Control Sec- 
tion, State Agricultural Marketing Board, 
Rangoon, Burma. 


Plans Available on 
Egyptian Power Project 


The Egyptian Embassy in Washington has 
informed the U. S. Department of Commerce 
that it has available a few sets of tender doc- 
uments (bidding conditions, specifications, 
and drawings) issued in connection with the 
projected extension of the North Delta trans- 
mission lines, which interested parties may 
obtain subject to a charge of approximately 
$45 per set. Bidding for this project will 
close February 14, 1951. It is pointed out 
that bidders must have a representative in 
Egypt and give an Egyptian address in their 
quotation. 

Firms desiring these documents should 
address the Bureau of the Egyptian Commer- 
cial Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 De- 
catur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Australia (Western)—Louis Carsten 
(commission merchant), 8 Cliff Street, Fre- 
mantle, offers on an outright sale basis fresh- 
and salt-water crocodile skins, all grades and 
classes as required; minerals, such as talc, 
magnesite, felspar, barytes, chalcedony, 
agate; and rough opal. Inspection available 
on shipment by reliable authorities at no 
cost. Firm desires shipping instructions 
from potential importers. 

2. Belgium—S. A. Etablissements Ed Block 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), 90 rue 
de l’Eglise, Ghentbrugge-Ghent, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for dressed and dyed 
conies (rabbit skins). Price information may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Belgium—Marcel Boeckstyns (manufac- 
turer), 114, rue de la Loi, Brussels, has avail- 
able for export 1,000 pieces monthly of wa- 
tertight, hand-shaped and hand-decorated 
art sandstone objects, including vases, jugs, 
candlesticks, tobacco jars and bowls, baked 
a’; high temperature (1,380° C.) and salted. 

4. Belgium—Jacques Dembitzer (manu- 
facturer, importer, and exporter), “Diamond 
Club,” 62 rue du Pelican, Antwerp, offers to 
export and seeks agent for industrial diamond 
tools, such as drawing dies, dressers, turning 
tools, Rockwell and Vickers testers, according 
to measurements and _ “specifications of 
customers. 

5. Belgium—S. A. Ateliers De Construction 
De Jambes-Namur (Anc. Etabl. Th. Finet), 
(manufacturer), 16 rue de la Gare, Jambes, 





wishes to export and seeks agent for pat- 
ented ratlway-truck propeller, known as “Jo. 
copulseur pulso,” for complete shunting of 
railway cars in stations and on industria} 
sidings. Firm wishes to deal only with 
important United States companies. Leaflets 
and catalog (in French and English) availa. 
ble on a loan basis from the Commercia] 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Belgium—Morel Fréres (manufacturer) , 
Avenue Jean Jaurés 54, Gentbrugge, has 
available for export and seeks agent for 
tertile humidifying (‘‘twist-setter’) ma- 
chines. Price list and catalog (in French) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Cypus—Gypsum & Plasterboard Co,, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), P. O. Box 10, Nicosia, 
offers on an outright-sale basis 10,000 long 
tons monthly of raw gypsum, uncrushed or 
crushed from 4 to 11% inches, over 96 per- 
cent CaSO, 2H,0O. 

8. England—Percenta Ltd. (wholesaler and 
exporter), Percenta House, 314 Grays Inn 
Road, London, W. C. 1, offers on an outright 
sale basis an assortment of metal containers 
and glass bottles. 

9. France—Manufacture De Cycles Elvish- 
Fontan (manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer 
and exporter), 3, Rue de Livon, Pau, Basses- 
Pyrenees, offers on an outright sale basis 
men’s and women’s good-quality bicycles for 
touring, racing, and city use, 500 monthly. 
Firm will furnish illustrated advertising 
material to interested persons or firms, 
Also, it wishes to receive shipping instruc- 
tions and/or suggestions from _ potential 
American importers. Correspondence in 
French or Spanish preferred. 

10. France—Maison Rene Pecner Fils 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter), 
2, Rue du Sablon, Cognac, Charente, has 
available for export large quantities of ex- 
cellent-quality sirup (pure sugar) of dif- 
ferent flavors, such as lemon, grenadine, 
mocha, orgeat, under the trade mark “Rex.” 
Specifications: Density 1320; alcoholic 
strength, 35° B. Firm desires to receive full 
instructions regarding types of bottles pre- 
ferred, labels, and any other information of 
interest. 

11. France—Rosac (manufacturer), 6 and 
11, Cours de la Libération, Grenoble, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for high-grade, 
hand-made suede and antelope handbags 
and belts for ladies. Samples will be sent by 
French firm upon request. Firm requests 
instructions concerning packing, labeling, 
and method of shipment. 

12. France—Tricoche & Co. (distiller, 
wholesaler, and exporter), Jarnac-Cognac, 
Charente, has available for export large 
quantities of good to excellent quality pure 
grape brandies and cognac brandies (2 years 
and older) in bottles and casks. Firm de- 
sires to receive full instructions from po- 
tential United States agent(s). 

13. Germany—Bayerische Tonverwertungs 
G. m. b. H. (wholesaler), 2 Museumstrasse, 
Munich 22, Bavaria, offers to export and seeks 
agent for souvenir plastic recordings (78 
r. p.m.) of a portion of the Holy Year cere- 
monies, packed in illustrated folders. The 
set of three records includes: ‘Benediction 
in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Pope Pius XII”; 
“Benediction of Christianity in St. Peter's 
Cathedral, Pope Pius XII’; and “Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play Choir (Bach Melody).” 
Record samples, price information, and lit- 
erature available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25. 
D. C. 

14. Germany—Glasmalerei Bringmann & 
Schmidt (manufacturer), 12 Viktoriastrasse, 
Coburg, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for the following types of glass: 
stained, leaded, and hand-blown (plain and 
stained). 

15. Germany — Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik 
Adolf Waldrich Coburg A. G. (manufacturer), 
116 Hahnweg, Coburg, Bavaria, offers to eX- 
port and seeks agent for metalworking ma- 
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chine tools, such as planers, surfacers, and 
slotters. Illustrated catalog and pamphlets 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cia Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Gebrueder Eckert G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 19a Goethestrasse, Nurem- 
perg, Bavaria, has available for export two 
types of die-casting machines—(a) for lead, 
tin, and zinc; (b) for lead, tin, zinc, alumi- 
num, magnesium, alloys, and aluminum and 
copper. Full details supplied by German 
firm on request. 

17. Germany—Adolf Greiner Glasaugen- 
fabrik (manufacturer), Oeslau bei Coburg, 
Bavaria, desires to export and seeks agent for 
artificial eyes for humans, toys, dolls, and 
furs. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Germany—Ceramic Werkstatt Frauke 
Ott (manufacturer), 526 Karlstein, Bad 
Reichenhall, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis terra cotta and faience articles, 
such as hand-made vases, jugs, and cups. 
Samples, pictures, literature, and prices ob- 
tainable from German firm on request. 

19. Germany—Gebr. Staiger (manufac- 
turer), St. Georgen/Schwarzwald, offers to 
export and seeks agent for aluminum and 
plastic (cellite and polysterene) toys; acces- 
sories for the brush industry (manufactured 
from plastic—cellite and _ polysterene); 
thermostatic containers, contents %4 1, % 1, 
%, 1, and 1 1, in various colors. 

20. India—Maganbhai and Labllubhai (ex- 
porter and importer), 184-186 Sheik Memon 
Street, Bombay 2, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for cultured-pearl strings, ranging 
from inexpensive to expensive in quality. 

21. Ireland—Dooley, Burton & Co., Ltd. 
(export merchant), 45 Upper Mount Street, 
Dublin, has available from stock 5,000 pure- 
wool (medium and light weight), hand-knit, 
Fairisle, men’s sleeveless and V-neck sweaters, 
made in a wide range of colors; and approxi- 
mately 500 pieces of first-class 100 percent 
pure wool (medium and light weight) Irish 
hand-woven tweeds—65 to 70 yards, 29 
inches wide. Folder of assorted tweed sam- 
ples available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

22. Italy—Paolo G. Bandler (export mer- 
chant), Via De Rossi, 107, Bari, offers on an 
outright sale basis and desires agents 
throughout the United States for first-qual- 
ity botanical herbs, including rosemary, 
camomile, mallow, dittany (Marrubium 
pseudodictamus), fumitory, salvia, sclarea, 
mint, thyme, centaurus memor. Generally 
no inspection is made prior to or upon ship- 
ment from Italy. Final inspection is effected 
on arrival at the port of discharge by United 
States authorities. 

23. Italy—‘‘Laura” di Laura Michele (han- 
dicraft concern), 11-20 Via S. Lourenzo, 
Genoa, desires to export and seeks agent for 
frst-class giftware comprising monthly 
quantities of 1,000 dolls of felt, with faces 
in plastic material, dressed in silk costumes, 
10,000 felt flowers; 10,000 amulets for auto- 
mobiles; 500 felt animals; 5,000 straw bas- 
kets, such as confectionery, sewing, and 
miniature. The merchandise may be in- 
Spected at the firm’s offices by the purchaser 
or his representative at the purchaser’s 
expense. 

24. Italy—G. Vieta & C. Succ. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 106 Via Nizza, Turin, offers 
to export and seeks agent for high-grade 
Pruning shears, 2,000 to 3,000 monthly. 
Illustrated leaflet (in Italian, French, and 
English) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Italy—Silvestro Zinnari (importer and 
exporter), 16-5, Via Montesano, Genoa, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for first-class 
cheese. Ten to 20 metric tons each of the 
following types available monthly: Parmesan, 
Provolone, Pecorino, Romano, Sardo, Gor- 
s0nzola, Italian Emmenthal, and Bra Grasso. 
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Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

26. Japan—Eiko Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), Daihyaku Seimei Building, 
No. 7, 2-Chome, Sueyoshibashi-dori, Minami- 
ku, Osaka, has available for export all kinds 
of canned food (fish, fruit, crab, and vege- 
table), and imitation-pearl-bead necklaces. 

27. Japan—Far East Mill Supplies Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), Room No. 435, Daido 
Seimei Building, Tosabori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, 
wishes to contact importers of mechanical 
toys, imitation pearls, cameras, pencils, and 
lighters. Samples and price lists obtainable 
from Japanese firm on request. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to the branch Office: 
Ginza Church, No. 1, Ginza-Nishi 4-Chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

28. Japan—S. Ikeda (manufacturer), 2704 
Atsugi-Machi, Aiko-Gun, Kanagawa-Ken, is 
interested in exporting all types of Japanese 
carvings made from ivory, whale teeth, bone, 
and wood. 

29. Japan—Kyokuto Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., No. 
3, 2-Chome Kodenma-cho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to contact importers 
of Japanese cotton fishing net. 

30. Japan—Shichiyo Trading Co. (importer 
and exporter), Yonei Building, 2-Chome, 
Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, has available for 
export bamboo wares, grass and straw mats, 
Christmas decorations, artificial flowers, toys 
(mechanical, rubber, porcelain, and stuffed), 
cashmere wool, fishing articles, and other 
sundry items. 

31. Netherlands—W. de Wilde (exporting 
distributor), 1 Oranjelaan, Meppel, offers on 
an outright sale basis wire stretchers for 
electric fencing. The wire stretchers con- 
sist of galvanized iron (strap) and aluminum 
alloy (axle). Samples will be supplied by 
Netherlands firm upon request. 

32. Netherlands—N. V. Hostaco Handelmij 
(importer, exporter, sales agent), Wunstraat 
108, 110, 112, Dordrecht, as representative of 
several Netherlands firms offers to export 
household appliances; mechanical handling, 
and hoisting and lifting appliances; wood- 
working machines. Catalog and leaflets 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Netherlands—Jungerhans Im- en Ex- 
porthandel (exporter), 20 Dr. Beguinlaan, 
Voorburg, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for very-good-quality oil paintings (prefer- 
ably without frames), by contemporary 
Netherlands artists, in the following sizes 
(preferably continental): 20 cm. by 30 cm., 
30 cm. by 40 cm., 40 cm. by 50 cm., 40 cm. by 
60 cm., 50 cm. by 60 cm. (1 centimeter— 
0.3937 inches). Small stock is available, but 
any desired quantity can be supplied within 
relatively short time. 

34. Netherlands—Ratweg Vennootschap tot 
bestrijding van Ongedierte (manufacturer), 
47 Remisestraat, Katwijk aan Zee, offers on 
an outright sale basis high-quality liquid 
rodent poison. Initial quantity available for 
export, 600-liter bottles; thereafter, 6,000 
one-fifth-liter bottles each month. Any spe- 
cial shipping instructions from potential 
importers will be appreciated. 

35. Norway—Forlaget Norsk Kunstrepro- 
duksjon (art publisher), 2/4 Grubbegaten, 
Oslo, desires to export and seeks agent for 
2,000 to 5,000 illustrative art calendars for 
1952, containing 13 reproductions of Nor- 
wegian painters’ masterpieces, printed in four 
colors. Detailed information and price may 
be obtaincd from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Scotland—David H. Ferguson (manu- 
facturer), 38 Queen Elizabeth Avenue, Glas- 
gow, has available for export first-quality 
harmonicas, 16 notes and 32 reeds. Quantity 
available: 4 gross monthly. As firm is not 
experienced in shipping to the United States, 
it would appreciate receiving instructions. 
Illustrated leaflet, with price, available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


37. Sweden—J. R. Ericsson, Instrument- & 
Metallfabrik (manufacturer), 184 Hagavagen, 
Sundbyberg, offers on an outright sale basis 
high-quality stainless-steel dental instru- 
ments. Approximately 150,000 pieces are 
available annually. Inspection in Stockholm 
by impartial official of a Swedish dental- 
supply house at shipper’s expense. Tllus- 
trated catalog (English translation of terms) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

38. Sweden—-AB. Gerber & Hesslow (whole- 
saler and exporter), 6 Birger Jarlsgatan, 
Stockholm, offers to export and seeks agent 
for institutional and commercial kitchen 
equipment, including direct and indirect 
steam cookers, electric fryers and roasters, 
and vegetable and fruit peelers. Illustrated 
pamphlet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Sweden—Aktiebolaget Odimex (export 
agent), 11 Gumshornsgatan, Stockholm, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for precision 
slide calipers, made of special steel, 5- and 6- 
inch rules, and provided with depth gage 12 
cm., 16cm. Firm also offers on an outright 
sale basis standard-quality, highly polished 
aluminum flatware. Set of illustrated leaflets 
(in English and Swedish) on Calipers, and 
illustrated folder, with prices, on flatware, 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Firms are 
asked to specify the commodity for which 
loan material is desired. 


Export Opportunities 


40. Belgium—Compagnie Belge de Chemins 
de Fer et d’Entreprises S. A. (one of the large 
Belgian Construction organizations operating 
in the Belgian Congo), 33 Rue de 1’Industrie, 
Brussels, wishes direct-purchase quotations 
on roadbuilding machinery, medium and 
maximum capacity, such as bulldozers, scrap- 
ers, stabilizers, asphalt plants, leveling ma- 
chines, steam rollers, graders, asphalt-con- 
crete spreaders. Small equipment not re- 
quired. This equipment is destined for the 
building of roads in the Belgian Congo, ship- 
ment to be made to the port of Matadi. Firm 
wishes to obtain catalogs as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

41. Belgium—Etablissements L. M. Denies 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 
25 Rue Somme, Antwerp, desires purchase 
quotations and seeks agency for 500 boxes 
(24 cans to a box) of lubricating oils, guaran- 
teed 100 percent pure Pennsylvania motor oil, 
premium quality, in United States quart cans 
bearing Denies’ own trade-mark, DENICOL. 
Prices to be quoted c. i. f. Antwerp in United 
States dollars. 

42. Belgium—Anc. Ets. Keyenbergh-Bal- 
tus S. A. (importer, wholesaler), Place de la 
Gare, St. Trond, Limbourg, desires purchase 
quotations for the best-quality canned fish, 
fruit, unsweetened milk, dried fruits, and 
raw coffee. Prices to be quoted c. i. f. Ant- 
werp. Correspondence in French preferred. 

43. France—Dufour-Landrevy (Amiante et 
Derives) (wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales agent, manufacturer), 37 Avenue de la 
Gare, Brive, Corréze, is interested in both 
direct importation of anu agency for good- 
quality asbestos (and byproducts) packing 
(stuff-box), glands, gaskets, joints, linings, 
and other asbestos materials, particularly 
new products for industrial uses, garages, 
etc. Products should be designed for reg- 
ular and high pressures and temperatures, 
for use in water, air, oil, steam, acids, alkali, 


and other fluids common to _ various 
industries. 
44. France—Albert Gavarino (manufac- 


turer, wholesaler, exporter), Muret, Haute- 
Garonne, wishes purchase quotations and 
samples, if possible, and seeks agency for 
2,000 good-quality electromagnets with max- 


t 








imum magnetic attraction, small hand-type 
(18-20 millimeters in diameter and 40-50 
millimeters in length) for alternating cur- 
rent, 50 cycles, 110-115 volts. The electro- 
magnets desired should be of a type that 
can be easily utilized with (and attached to) 
the articulated electromagnetic probes for 
horned cattle which are manufactured by 
inquirer. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 

45. Germany—Carl Ewald Chemische 
Werke K. G. (manufacturer and exporter of 
gelatin and hide glue), 70 P. O. B., Sobern- 
heim, Rhineland, seeks purchase quotations 
for bone-button scrap (dentelles), 20 to 50 
tons monthly during the autumn and winter 
season, in 100-pound bags. 

46. Germany—Hermann Leppter, (import- 
ing distributor), 1 Alsterthor, Hamburg, seeks 
purchase quotations on 1,000 cases each of 
fresh apples, oranges, and grapefruit. 

47. Italy—Ottavio Brazzafolli (manufac- 
turer of gum resin), Casella Postale 315, 
Bari, seeks purchase quotations on a con- 
denser or condensers, vacuum-distiller, and 
melting and filtering outlets necessary to 
produce a minimum of 1,000 tons of first- 
quality gum resin per year. 

48. Italy—Ditta Salvi Umberto (importing 
and exporting broker), Via Alfieri 18, Mer- 
ano, Bolzano Province, wishes purchase quo- 
tations and seeks agency for prepared chicken 
soup (contents: chicken fat, dextrose, vege- 
table fat, meat extract, chicken meat, spices, 
and parsley). 

World Trade 
prepared. 

49. Japan—Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Dojima-Nishimachi, Kita-ku, Osaka, 
on behalf of one of its members, is interested 
in contacting manufacturers of carbon rod 
and carbon brush. 

50. Netherlands—Nederlandsche Industrie 
Radio Artikelen, Nira (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer of measuring instruments, 
loud-speaking installations, amplifying in- 
stallations, transformers), 37 President 
Steynstraat, Maassluis, wishes purchase quo- 
tations on condensers and resisters for radio 
industry. Import licenses must be obtained 
from the Netherlands Government prior to 
making imports, and foreign exchange is 
made available only when license is granted. 
Dollar exchange is closely controlled by the 
Netherlands Government. Netherlands ex- 
porters to the United States, however, may 
retain as “free’’ dollars 10 percent of their 
dollar earnings, and may use these dollars for 
purchases of a wide range of American 
products. 

51. Netherlands—R. H. I. W. A., Rotter- 
damsche Handel in Wagenbouwartikelen (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
sales agent), 6-16 Bergstratt, Rotterdam, 
desires purchase quotations and seeks agency 
for special panel sheets used for car-body 
building, from 2,000 x 700 x 0.9 millimeters to 
4,000 x 1,250 x 1.15 millimeters; and special 
bumping sheets used in car-body building, 
1,000 x 2,000 x 0.95 millimeter (millimeter= 
0.03937 inch). Panel sheets to be shipped 
regularly in lots of 75 metric tons and bump- 
ing sheets in lots of 25 metric tons (metric 
ton = 2,204 pounds. 

52. Netherlands—J. Reyners & Zoon (im- 
porter and wholesaler handling sausage cas- 
ings and butchers’ tools and machinery), 26 
Venloseweg, Roermond, wishes purchase quo- 
tations and seeks agency for good-quality 
selected natural casings. 

53. Netherlands—Stork & de Haard N. V. 
(importer, wholesaler, selling agent), 39-41 
Aelbrechtskade, Rotterdam, desires purchase 
quotations for oil burners with 220-volt, 50- 
cycle, alternating-current motor for central 
heating. 

54. Netherlands—Carel van Meel (importer, 
commission merchant), 96a Schiekade, Rot- 
terdam, desires purchase quotations for 
coal and all materials and raw materials 
connected with the plastics industry. 

55. Netherlands—A. D. van Son & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
sales agent), 86 Overschiescheweg, Overschie, 
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Directory Report being 


Rotterdam, wishes purchase quotations and 
seeks agency for concrete- and mortar-miz- 
ing machines and hoists and concrete iron- 
cutting and bending machines used in the 
building industry. 

56. Panama—Sociedad Anonima J. Cana- 
vaggio (manufacturer of macaroni and 
wholesaler of macaroni and flour), Apartado 
535, Panama, wishes purchase quotations on 
a complete plant for the manufacture of 
caustic soda, chlorine, and derivatives by 
electrolytic method. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

57. Turkey—Dunorient (importer, exporter, 
agent), B. P. 1529, Istanbul, desires purchase 
quotations on cotton gins. 

58. Union of South Africa—Elkins Holdings 
(Pty.), Ltd. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), P. O. Box 4771, Johannes- 
burg, desires purchase quotations on op- 
tical goods, such as zylomite spectacle 
frames, gold-filled spectacle frames and rim- 
less mountings, rough optical glass (white 
and colored), semifinished spectacle lenses, 
bifocal blanks (solid and fused); abrasives 
and polishing material for lens processing; 
lens-grinding machinery; surfacing and edg- 
ing refracting instruments and equipment. 

59. Union of South Africa—Transvaal Spice 
Works (importer, retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 86 Pim Street, New- 
town; Johannesburg, wishes purchase 
quotations and seeks agency for oilskin pro- 
tective clothing. 


Agency Opportunities 


60. Belgium—Adolphe Collin & Cle., 
S. P. R. L. (manufacturer, importer), 62 Rue 
des Champs du Mont, Ougree, Liege, desires 
an agency for or will manufacture under li- 
cense American foundry equipment, such 
as riveted and soldered castings, metallic 
framework, and blast furnaces. 

61. Belgium—E. Huybreghs (manufac- 
turer), 30 Quai de Mariemont, Brussels, 
would like to represent in the Benelux coun- 
tries an American manufacturer of centrif- 
ugal or vibrating sieves to sift half fluid and 
ground colors, as well as a manufacturer of 
can fillers for paints; these machines are 
destined for a medium production (cans from 
¥% liter up to 2 liters maximum). Corre- 
spondence in French preferred. 

62. Cuba—Ramon Veiga Ramos (commis- 
sion merchant), Tacon No. 16, Habana, seeks 
agency with manufacturer of building ma- 
terials, such as electrical conduit, reinforc- 
ing steel, water pipes, cement, bathroom fix- 
tures, and plumbing supplies. 


63. England—Machinery (Continental), 
Ltd. (importers and distributors), 175 
Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, London, 


S. W. 2, seeks agency for machinery and tools, 
such as portable electric saws, electric ham- 
mers, ball and roller races, reamers, microm- 
eters, gages, portable riveting machines, and 
electric motors. While import licenses may 
not be readily available at this time for the 
equipment in which the firm is interested, 
the company states that it seeks to negotiate 
agency agreements with a view to transacting 
such business as may be possible and with 
the intention of operating for the future. 

64. France—Société Anonyme J. Baronnet 
Fils (domestic and international transit 
agents and freight forwarders), 12 bis Quai 
de Bacalan, Bordeaux, seeks general agency 
for France or southwest France from Ameri- 
can freight forwarder. French firm owns 
and operates warehouses in Bordeaux for 
merchandise of all kinds, is a registered cus- 
toms broker, transit agent, and freight for- 
warder, and has railway, motor, steamship, 
and air-transportation facilities. Corre- 
spondence in French preferred. 

65. Netherlands—Handelmaatschappij W. 
van der Steen (importer, wholesaler, exporter, 
commission merchant), 22 Prins Hendrik- 
straat, Eindhoven, seeks agency for machines 
and implements for confectionery manufac- 
turing and machines and implements for 





tobacco 
turing. 

66. Okinawa—Importers, Newspaper anq 
Magazine, Ryukyus Agency, Naha City Com. 
pound, Naha, wishes to act as agent for 
American newspapers, magazines, motion. 
picture films, projectors, accessories, and 


(cigar and _ cigarette) 


manufac. 


equipment. Correspondence should be agq- 
dressed for the attention of Yukiok; 
Ikemiyagi. 

67. Sweden—Borex, Handels & Agentur- 
firma (manufacturers’ agent), 106 Birger 
Jarlsgatan, Stockholm, seeks agency for 
medium- and high-quality worsted and 


woolen piece goods for men’s and women’s 
garments, nylon piece goods for dresses. 
blouses and underwear, cotton sheetings, 
gabardines, poplins, spun-rayon dress goods, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Foreign Visitors 


68. Australia—John D. Fisher, representing 
Stephenson & Turner (architects), 374 Little 
Collins Street, Melbourne, C. 1, is interested 
in architecture, namely, recent developments 
in industrial and hospital planning and con- 
struction, use of new materials, improved 
factory procedures. Scheduled to arrive 
October 19, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o The Bank of 
America, National Trust and Savings Asso- 
ciation, 300 Montgomery, San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerery: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, Portland (Oreg.), and Seattle. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

69. Australia—Samuel Margolis, represent- 
ing Standard Leather Co. Pty., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 60 High Street, Preston, Victoria, 
is interested in exporting upper leather from 
Australia, and in studying latest techniques 
and machinery developments in the tanning 
industry. Scheduled to arrive October 19, 
via San Francisco, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Chilewich & Sons, 120 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

70. Belgium—Pierre Georges Freitel, rep- 
resenting Saint Fréres, S. A., 17 Avenue 
d’Italie, Antwerp, is interested in importing 
second-hand jute bags into Belgium, and in 
exporting burlaps and hessians (jute) to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
November, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: St. Regis Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco. 

World Trade _ Directory 
prepared. 

71. Brazil—Expedito Lobato Fernandez, 
representing Portuense, Ferragens, S. A. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
50/52 Rua Conselheiro Joao Alfredo, Belem, 
Para, is interested in purchasing tin plate 
and machinery for making tin cans and 
latex cups. Scheduled to arrive the latter 
part of October, via New York City, for 4 
visit of 30 days. U. S. address: c/o Meyer 
Lyra & Co., Inc., 227 Fulton Street, New York, 


being 


Report being 


N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Washington. 
72. Chile—Rafael Budnik (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 


agent), B. O'Higgins 410 (Casilla 9229), San- 
tiago, is interested in equipment and tools 
lor screw and bolt factory. Scheduled to 
arrive October 21, via Miami, for a visit of 
30 days. U. S. address: Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, New 
York, and Boston. 

73. Egypt—Salmawy Mohamed, represent- 
ing Salmawy & Co. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, agent), 337 Immobilia Building, 
Cairo, wishes to contact American firms in- 
terested in participating in the formation of 
a company with a capital of $2,000,000 for 
growing ramie fiber in Egypt. Scheduled to 
arrive early in November, for a visit of about 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by CO} COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


OUTLOOK GOOD FOR SOME GRAINS, AND 
CATTLE; LARGER WOOL CLIP FORESEEN 


Crops and livestock in Argentina were 
favored by frequent beneficial rains during 
the past month. Wheat condition in princi- 
pal zones is very good, promising above- 
average yields if no exceptional damage 
occurs. Government officials have confirmed 
that the wheat area is about 6,600,000 hec- 
tares, or 20 percent larger than last season; 
and with better yields, output proportion- 
ately may be even greater. 

Areas planted to barley, rye, and oats are 
believed slightly larger than last season, 
and the weather favors some increase in 
yields. Price increases over last year of 21 
percent and 32 percent, respectively, were 
announced in late September for rye and 
oats to stimulate harvesting for grain, in- 
stead of pasturing. Flaxseed area is consid- 
ered about 1,200,000 hectares, perhaps 100,- 
000 more than in 1949-50, with prospects 
good for greater yields. 

The corn outlook, however, is unfavorable. 
Growers fear a shortage of harvest labor and 
therefore are limiting their plantings. Last 
year’s small acreage is generally considered 
the maximum for this year, notwithstanding 
Official announcement on October 2 of a 
further 14 percent price increase, bringing 
the price 45 percent above that of last season. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
(IAPI) displayed little interest during recent 
weeks in contracting new sales of grain, 
feeds, Oilseeds, or vegetable oils, attributed 
to an oversold position in some commodities 
and satisfactory stock liquidation in others. 
Traders were informed that wheat and flax- 
seed would be sold for export only against 
reciprocal import of essential commodities. 
Export prices on most commodities have been 
raised above September levels. 

Cattle are being held back for fattening 
on the improved spring pastures, with con- 
sequent decline in marketings and slaughter. 
The major run of fat export-type cattle is 
expected to begin in mid-November, possibly 
easing the market from present strong prices. 
With freezer space filled to near-capacity 
during the suspension of meat shipments to 
the United Kingdom, the influx of fat cattle 
May cause serious disruptions unless export 
markets are soon arranged. Partial relief 
May be obtained by diverting more beef to 
canning. 

The bill creating the Argentine Livestock 
Institute (IGA) was passed on September 
28. All existing Government activities con- 
cerned with livestock regulation and market- 
ing are merged in this entity, which has 
Sweeping authority to execute Government 
Policy in this field. Large funds will be 
available from the obligatory contributions 
by producers up to 3 percent of the value 
of their sales, to be used as subsidies, capital 
for livestock enterprises, or other purposes 
of the IGA. 

The 1950-51 wool clip has begun with fa- 
vorable early reports respecting quantity and 
quality. Total production may be near 200,- 
000 tons, greasy-shorn basis, compared with 
a1 estimated 190,000 tons last season. The 
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exportable quantity, however, will be less, 
as carry-in this season is much smaller. 
Prices are strong in the domestic market, 
with sales to dealers in many cases being 
above the prevailing offers by either domestic 
mills or foreign buyers. 

Tobacco circles report a record area being 
planted in response to growing domestic use 
and the limited exchange available for im- 
ports. 

FINANCE, INDUSTRY, TRADE 


The Central Bank balance sheet for Octo- 
ber 7 showed an internal credit expansion of 
about 700,000,000 pesos during the preceding 
4-week interval. Although the end of the 
first week usually represents a high in the 
monthly cycle of monetary, movement, this 
is approximately double the recent rate of 
credit expansion and may have been occa- 
sioned by a combination of wage increases in 
several industries together with substantial 
bank financing in connection with recently 
issued import permits. 

In late September and early October there 
was evidence of increasing Government con- 
cern over the rapid rise in prices of consumer 
goods following liberalization of price-control 
laws in August. In addition to authorized 
price increases, marked advances were noted 
in uncontrolled and black-market items. 
Consumers were Officially urged to exercise 
domestic economies and to denounce price 
violators. 

As in the preceding month, the past 4-week 
period was marked by the absence of major 
strike activity, definitely setting a record of 
industrial peace for the past 3 years. This 
coincides with the recent elimination of 
the last vestiges of the two large independent 
unions, giving the General Confederation of 
Labor (CGT) undisputed control of organ- 
ized labor. 

For the first time since 1948, the Govern- 
ment has issued statistics on production, 
employment, salaries, and man-hours 
worked. Cost-of-living data, however, were 
still withheld. These statistics showed a 3 
percent production decline in 1949 and a 
small reduction in total employment, despite 
which Argentina is revealed as having led the 
world in relative expansion of industrial out- 
put by volume during the period 1937-49. 

On October 9 the IAPI authorized resump- 
tion of export hide sales, which had been 
suspended last August, and set new mini- 
mum prices, which are considered prohibi- 
tively high in the case of the oversold frigo- 
rificos but below local-market levels with 
respect to other wet types and dry hides. 

Hard upon approval of an arrangement 
with a private Panamanian firm, involving in 
effect the exchange of Argentine produce in 
part payment for American railway rolling 
stock, the National Economic Council an- 
nounced a decision not to consider new pri- 
vate barter propositions. 

A new 100-kilowatt short-wave transmit- 
ter, described as the most powerful in South 
America, was inaugurated on October 17 by 
the Ministry of Communications. 

With a view to conserving the nation’s 
tin-plate supply for essential uses, the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce on October 
9 issued a resolution forbidding its use for 








packing certain products destined for the 
local market. 

Aerolineas Argentinas (formerly FAMA) is 
completing plans for a new semiweekly fast 
express service between Buenos Aires and 
New York involving a single stop-over at 
Trinidad.—vU. S. Empassy, BUENOS AIRES, OCT. 
20, 1950. 


Austria 


Goop HARVESTS REPORTED; LITTLE 
IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS 


During September the event of outstand- 
ing importance in Austria was the conclu- 
sion of a new wage-price agreement, the 
fourth agreement concluded in the postwar 
period. (See following item headed “New 
Wage-Price Agreement Approved.’’) 

The Ministry of the Interior announced 
the reimposition of control prices on meat, 
which were lifted last February 10. It is re- 
ported that the new ceiling prices will be 
those prevailing during the week of Sep- 
tember 18-23. The latest census of hog 
population as of September 3 shows over 
2,400,000 hogs, compared with a prewar 
average of 2,800,000. Unofficially the hog 
population may now be almost up to prewar, 
and a lower price ought normally to be the 
result. 

Other agricultural developments were: 

(1) Announcement of a larger late potato 
crop than previously predicted. Early fig- 
ures were 10 metric tons per hectare, com- 
pared with a normal average of 14 tons. 
The latest published estimate is 11 tons. 
The Government long-term program of in- 
creasing plantings by 5,000 hectares per year 
was exceeded this year and almost made up 
for the shortage of last year. Total pro- 
duction may fall somewhat short of last 
year’s despite the increase in planted area, 
but Austria is in a good position, except for 
seed potatoes, for next year. The areas 
where seed potatoes are grown were hardest 
hit by the drought. 

(2) All reports from the apple- and pear- 
growing sections show that the good yields 
anticipated have been fully realized. In 
fact, disposal and utilization of the bumper 
crop have become a pressing problem, with 
hoped-for exports to Germany barred be- 
cause of a surplus in that country. 

(3) The grape harvest is now in full swing, 
and yields are reported most satisfactory, 
from the standpoint of both quality and 
quantity. It is said that this is the first 
time in history that Austria has had 5 good 
vintage years in succession. 

The Chamber of Commerce reported that, 
except for small improvements here and 
there, the sales stagnation that appeared 
earlier in the year continued unalleviated 
during August. Certain retail lines ex- 
perienced further sales declines during the 
month, but these were attributed primarily 
to the absence from the cities of large num- 
bers of people on vacation. The approach 
of the new school year had a favorable ef- 
fect on sales of textiles, leather goods, and 
paper. Although hoarding of certain foods, 
textiles, and other consumer goods was re- 
ported, the strained international situation 
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did not bring widespread panic buying to 
Austria. 

Although trade in producers’ goods and 
durable consumers’ goods showed some im- 
provement, no substantial over-all increase 
could be reported. Prices continued exces- 
sive and credit sources inadequate for exten- 
sive credit buying. 

The Vienna Fall Fair, held from Septem- 
ber 10 to 17, was less well attended than 
other recent fairs in the city but nonetheless 
produced a surprisingly good sales record. 
It is believed that the sales volume was 
about the same as that of the 1949 Fall 
Fair.—U. S. LEGATION, VIENNA, OcT. 10, 1950. 


NEW WAGE-PRICE AGREEMENT APPROVED 


On September 26 the Austrian Council of 
Ministers approved wage and price adjust- 
ments which had been agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the coalition parties, the Trade 
Union Federation, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and agriculture after protracted negotia- 
tions. The new agreement became effective, 
generally, on October 1. 

Indirectly necessitated by the Govern- 
ment’s decision to take some action toward 
discontinuance of existing subsidies on basic 
imports, the agreement was immediately 
precipitated by the farm bloc’s demand for 
higher domestic grain prices. While the 
world price for wheat is about 2.4 schillings 
per kilogram, the Austrian inland price had 
been fixed at 0.85 schilling. The farmers 
asserted that this price did not cover pro- 
duction costs, that wheat was being used as 
fodder, and that it would be exported unless 
the domestic price was raised to a level more 
nearly approaching world parity. 

Though the internal grain price was the 
most controversial issue, other problems were 
involved in subsidies on imported grain, coal, 
hides, sugar, agricultural and medical sup- 
plies, and fats. Import subsidies had been 
undertaken to prevent rises in the cost of 
living. Their continuance, however, was 
recognized to be unsound from the stand- 
point of fiscal policy and not conducive to 
economic viability. 

The initial impact of the new agreement 
affected principally grain, coal, and sugar 
prices and the prices of derivative goods and 
services. Major price changes agreed upon 
were as follows: 

Former New 
price price 


Item (In schillings) 

Wheat per kilogram 0.85 1.35 
Rye-- per kilogram _- a 1.10 
Coal _- per 100 kilograms. 38.81 47.74 
Bread _ - -- -- _.....--per kilogram -- 1. 90 2. 40 
3 ee _-each _. .17 27 
| per kilogram 4.10 5. 50 
Electric current, Vienna 

per kilowatt-hour-- .73 .91 


The Trade Union Federation estimated 
that these changes would increase the aver- 
age cost of living for a family of two, based 
upon a normal consumption pattern, about 
54.73 schillings a month. The additional 
cost of supporting one child was estimated 
at 21.39 schillings a month. To offset these 
increased costs, plus uncompensated cost- 
of-living increases that had occurred prior 
to the agreement, the Federation calculated 
that a minimum monthly wage increase of 
100 schillings would be necessary. (The 
higher tax and social-security payments on 
an increased gross pay were also taken into 
account.) 

This estimate was accepted by the Chamber 
of Commerce, and a new wage agreement 
was accordingly concluded between the 
Chamber and the Federation, under which 
wages were increased 100 schillings a month 
for those whose gross pay was 1,000 schil- 
lings of less (with proportionate increases 
for those employed on an hourly or weekly 
basis) and 10 percent for those whose gross 
monthly pay exceeded 1,000 schillings. The 
Government agreed to increase civil-service 
pay proportionately, to raise the children’s 
allowance from 37 to 60 schillings a month, 
and to grant higher pensions, annuities, and 
disability payments. 
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EFFECTS OF AGREEMENT 


Effects of the new agreement upon the 
various groups in the economy are difficult 
to judge. Increases in the cost of living 
directly attributable to the new agreement 
seem to have been fully equalized by the 
wage increases obtained. Whether this suc- 
cess is real or apparent will depend largely 
upon the effects of the agreement on in- 
dustry. The wage increases will add sub- 
stantially to production costs; marginal pro- 
ducers may be faced with two alternatives, 
either of which is unpalatable to labor—in- 
creasing prices or laying off workers. 

The new grain prices are not sufficiently 
high to eliminate either of the two possi- 
bilities that might interfere with normal 
deliveries into bread-grain channels: illegal 
exporting of Austrian grain to foreign mar- 
kets and feeding of bread grains to live- 
stock. Both possibilities offer a greater 
profit than selling at the established prices. 
To what extent either of these diversions 
may subtract from the bread-grain supply 
will depend upon public sentiment and the 
effectiveness of Government action. 

Comparison of the current price of barley 
(which enjoys a free market at about 2 schil- 
lings per kilogram) with the prices of bread 
grains gives a fair clue to the differential in 
profit by feeding grain to livestock. With 
barley of brewing quality bringing an even 
higher price, it may work out that instead 
of the acreage of bread grains being ex- 
panded, as planned in the long-term pro- 
gram, there may be a contraction in those 
grains and an expansion of barley acreage. 

The Government will again find itself in 
a straitened financial position as a result of 
the agreement. New expenditures include 
civil-service salary increases, larger annuity 
and social-security payments, increased chil- 
dren’s allowances, and continued subsidiza- 
tion of essential imports. The total extra 
outlay has been estimated to be 750,000,000— 
1,000,000,000 shillings, the higher figure ap- 
pearing to be the better estimate. 

Trade and industry, through the Chamber 
of Commerce, have indicated that every 
effort will be made to absorb the wage in- 
creases without increasing prices. For many 
firms this will undoubtedly be possible, but 
marginal producers may be squeezed to the 
point where product prices must be raised 
to keep the business in operation. Apart 
from higher wages, however, industry is 
facing increasing prices of imported raw 
materials. The combination of higher wages 
end raw-inaterial costs will make further 
increases in retail prices more than likely. 
Thus inflation is the chief threat confront- 
ing Austria. 


Bolivia 


MINING INDUSTRY SEEKS REVISION OF Ex- 
CHANGE DECREE, OTHER CONCESSIONS 


State control of foreign exchange earned 
by the mining industry has continued to be 
an economic issue since the promulgation of 
the exchange decree of August 11, which re- 
quired that the Bolivian mining industry 
surrender to the Central Bank 100 percent 
of net foreign-exchange earnings, and pro- 
vided for return to the industry of certain 
percentages of these earnings for foreign- 
currency expenses. The industry, seeking 
modification of the decree, contends that the 
latter percentages are insufficient to cover 
actual needs. The possibility of revising the 
decree and of granting certain other con- 
cessions to encourage further investment by 
the industry has been the subject of nego- 
tiations between the Minister of Finance and 
the three big tin companies. The price of 
tin has recently soared above all previous 
highs. 

It has been estimated that tin exports 
during the first 9 months of 1950 amounted 
to more than 22,000 metric tons and that, if 
the exchange-surrender difficulty is resolved 
to the satisfaction of the mining industry, 
production during the last quarter may 





average 3,000 tons per month. In the latter 
case production might reach the figure of 
32,000 tons, on which the national budget 
and the original foreign-exchange budget 
were based; but it is doubtful that exports 
will reach the 35,000-ton figure on which the 
recent revision of the foreign-exchange 
budget was based. 

Congressional debate on the Bolivian 
petroleum policy continued. On October 29 
the Chamber of Deputies passed a bill lifting 
the fiscal reserve on the exploitation of 
petroleum deposits in two provinces of La 
Paz, two provinces of Cochabamba, and the 
entire Departments of Beni and Pando; but 
this bill would apparently require foreign 
capital desiring to operate in these regions to 
enter into mixed companies with YPFrp 
(Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Boliyi- 
anos), the State petroleum monopoly, 
Earlier the Senate had appointed a three. 
man commission to investigate YPFB. 


FINANCE AND LABOR 


On October 5 the Congress approved the 
1948 agreement with the Foreign Bondhold- 
ers’ Protective Council for renewal of service 
on the defaulted dollar debt. This agree- 
ment provides for a new reduced schedule of 
interest rates, the forgiveness of 90 percent 
of accumulated unpaid interest, and present 
total service of $1,500,000 per year. If the 
agreement is accepted by the bondholders, 
service is to begin January 1, 1951. The Bo- 
livians hope that this action will restore the 
country’s credit and attract new dollar in- 
vestments. 

During the debate on the debt-service bill, 
the Minister of Finance informed the Con- 
gress that the country faces a deficit of 
3,400,000,000 bolivianos next year and that 
the establishment of new taxes is imperative. 
There was opposition to the latter idea, but 
a committee was appointed to study tax 
reform. 

Revision of the 1950 foreign-exchange 
budget was approved by the Cabinet. It pro- 
vides substantial increases in exchange allot- 
ments for imports and is based on total tin 
production of 35,000 tons. It appears to 
have been passed too late in the year, how- 
ever, to permit much expansion in the vol- 
ume of imports during the period of its 
effectiveness. 

Deliveries of exchange by the mining in- 
dustry continue low, and long delays in the 
payment of dollar drafts continue to be the 
rule. 

The labor dispute at the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co.’s Corocoro copper mine 
was finally settled. This settlement repre- 
sents the conclusion of the readjustment of 
mine wages throughout the country in con- 
sequence of the April 8 devaluation. 

The press recently announced the arrival 
of a group of seven Italian agricultural fam- 
ilies, who will be settled in a colonization 
project in Santa Cruz.—U. S. Empsassy, La 
Paz, Oct. 23, 1950. 


Brazil 


PAPER PULP: NEW IMPORT REGULATION 


Brazilian Circular No. 11 of February 26, 
1947, which permitted customs clearance 
under bond of imports of cellulose not per- 
forated, or improperly perforated if proof was 
subsequently presented of appropriate use for 
the material, has been rescinded by circular 
No. 99 of the Directorate of Customs Reve- 
nue, published on October 13, 1950, and 
transmitted by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro on October 17. Accordingly, paper 
pulp imported into Brazil must be properly 
perforated in order to be considered as such 
for customs purposes. 


PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES No LONGER 
PERMITTED ENTRY AS BAGGAGE 
Passenger automobiles entering Brazil are 
excluded from consideration as passengers 
baggage, by law No. 1205, promulgated and 
effective on August 24, 1950, acccording to 
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information transmitted from the U. S. Em- 
passy in Rio de Janeiro on October 25. The 
new law alters article 36 of the preliminary 
provisions of the Brazilian customs tariff, as 
amended by decree No. 27,542, effective on 
December 5, 1949, which permitted customs 
collectors 1o grant a duty rebate of up to 50 
percent on an automobile forming part of 
the baggage of a passenger provided it had 
been owned and used by a passenger who 
had resided outside of Brazil for at least 
a year and was transferring his residence to 
that country. 

(For announcement of decree No. 27,542, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 23, 
1950.) 


Burma 


ECA AGREEMENT WITH U. S. SIGNED; 
BuDGET ESTIMATES RELEASED 


An ECA agreement between the United 
States and the Government of Burma was 
signed on September 13, 1950. No specific 
projects have thus far been worked out with 
the Burmese Government, but the areas con- 
sidered to need economic assistance most 
acutely include agriculture, communications, 
mining, public health, and transportation. 

Another important September event was 
the release of the Government’s budget esti- 
mates for 1950-51. Although the budget is 
still an austere one, the Government of 
Burma found it possible to relax some of the 
extreme economy measures that have been in 
force, and somewhat larger amounts have 
been appropriated for the social services. 
The Finance Minister, in his budget message, 
repeated his solicitation of last year, invit- 
ing the investment of foreign funds in 
Burma and softening some earlier strictures 
of the Government against private capital. 

As of September 19, Burma Open General 
License (OGL) No. 1 was amended to delete 
aluminum utensils from the unrestricted 
import list. This action was designed to 
aid the infant Burmese aluminum-utensil 
industry, which started during the war by 
using parts from wrecked airplanes. The 
new import restriction is one of the first 
overt steps for the protection of domestic 
industry. 

An open general license was issued during 
the month for the importation of cheap 
grades of cotton textiles from Japan, free of 
licensing restrictions. This license will be 
valid until December 31 and supplements an 
earlier one issued on July 15 and valid until 
October 31—for the import of similar items 
from sterling countries. Burma has an 
agreement with Japan to balance the trade 
between the two countries insofar as possible. 
Because of heavy purchases of rice by Japan, 
it is necessary for Burma to take steps from 
time to time to encourage imports from that 
country. Meanwhile large shipments of cot- 
ton textiles from India have been entering 
Burma.—U. S. EMBASSY, RANGOON, OCT. 9, 
1950. 


Canada 


ToRONTO Has PRODUCTION Boom 


The industrial sector of Toronto has been 
witnessing a boom in expansion of capital 
equipment. Much of this investment has 
been made by United States firms, princi- 
pally through Canadian subsidiaries, but 
British or purely Canadian firms have also 
made important investment in new factories 
or plant expansions. A summary of some 
of the more important developments of this 
sort in and near Toronto in the past 6 months 
follows, 

1. A United States automobile company 
has invested more than $2,000,000 in an as- 
sembly plant at Toronto, which reached full 
Production in May. The factory now em- 
Ploys about 450 people and turns out automo- 
biles at the rate of two an hour. According 
to factory executives, more than 50 percent 
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Moroccan Treaty Question Referred To International 
Court of Justice 


The French Government on Oct. 28 filed 
an application with the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague for ad- 
judication of United States treaty rights 
in Morocco. This action has followed 
the passage, during the last session of 
Congress, of an amendment to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program Appropriation 
which provides that after November 1, 
1950, none of the funds appropriated may 
be used for aid “to any nation of which 
a dependent area fails, in the opinion of 
the President, to comply with any treaty 
to which the United States and such de- 
pendent area are parties.” This amend- 
ment was adopted by Congress following 
complaints of a group of Americans, most 
of whom started business in Morocco after 
World War II, that trade restrictions im- 
posed by the French Protectorate officials 
have, in violation of treaties between 
Morocco and the United States, limited 
their opportunity to carry on their 
businesses. 

The treaty rights of the United States 
in Morocco are based on a number of 
treaties and conventions starting with the 
treaty of 1836 between the Sultan of 
Morocco and the United States. One of 
the rights which the United States has 
regarded these treaties as granting to 
Americans is exemption from the juris- 
diction of any courts in Morocco other 
than United States Consular Courts. In 
recognition of this fact, it has long been 
the understanding of the United States 
Government that Moroccan laws and reg- 
ulations are not applicable to Americans 
unless the assent of the United States 
Government is first obtained. 

The French Government has submitted 
for the United States assent a number of 
recent decrees promulgating, among other 
things, import licensing restrictions and 
certain taxes. The United States Govern- 
ment considered that without its formal 
assent these decrees were not applicable to 
its ressortissants. The French pointed 
out that, aside from the question of our 
treaty rights, these recent laws and regu- 
lations were temporarily necessitated by 
postwar economic conditions. It was also 
pointed out that the import licensing and 
foreign exchange restrictions are required 


by the French undertakings in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Agreement with the 
United States wherein the French Govern- 
ment agreed to take steps to maintain the 
stability of its currency. 

The French Government maintains that 
the United States treaty position in 
French Morocco is anachronistic, that cer- 
tain of our treaty rights have ceased to 
exist, or have been superseded by later 
agreements and practices. In December 
of 1949 when negotiations with the French 
regarding the conditions of continuing 
United States assent to import regula- 
tions were meeting with difficulties, the 
French took steps to bring the whole 
problem before the International Court 
of Justice. However, France and the 
United States were able to reach an agree- 
ment respecting the terms of our assent 
and therefore the French application was 
not actually submitted to the Court. 

The recent amendment to the Act ap- 
propriating European Recovery Program 
funds has presented the question whether 
United States assent can be continued on 
the terms previously agreed upon. The 
French Government has, therefore, again 
proposed that the entire matter be sub- 
mitted to the International Court of 
Justice in order to determine just what 
treaty rights exist and whether or not 
there is compliance. 

The United States is committed to sub- 
mit to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court in cases of this type, and it is 
recognized that this is essentially an ap- 
propriate and democratic way of resolving 
the dispute. Accordingly, it is felt that 
a Court decision will provide the best 
means of establishing the rights of the 
interested parties. The French Govern- 
ment has agreed that the decision to take 
the case to the Court will not affect the 
position of Americans under the present 
agreement regarding the application of 
import controls to them in Morocco. 

In view of the fact that these very 
questions are pending before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the President 
will not make a determination regarding 
compliance with our treaties until the 
decision of the Court has been received. 








of the value of components comes from about 
60 Canadian parts suppliers. 

2. Another United States automobile firm 
now has an assembly plant at Leaside, On- 
tario, the fourth new automobile factory to 
be established in Canada since the war. This 
plant is located in part of a building owned 
by Reo Motors of Canada, which continues 
to make trucks and busses. It is tooled to 
produce 10 automobiles in each 8-hour shift 
and is expected soon to be operating on 
two shifts. The total outlay was announced 
as C$464,000, and about 500 persons will be 
employed when the plant reaches full 
production. 

3. At the end of August a United States 
manufacturer of electric refrigerators an- 
nounced that it was investing C$7,500,000 
in a few factory to be located at Scarboro 
Township, just east of Toronto. When the 
plant is completed the company will move 
from its present location in another suburb 
of Toronto. The new factory will comprise 
500,000 square feet of manufacturing space 
and will give employment to 2,500 people, as 
compared with the 1,500 now employed by 
the company. It will allow for increase in 
the company’s production of domestic re- 
frigerators, electric ranges, and other elec- 
trical goods. 


4. A subsidiary of a United States radio- 
condenser company has purchased an indus- 
trial site on the outskirts of Toronto. The 
project, costing C$250,000 for plant and ma- 
chinery, will be completed in March 1951, 
and will provide 22,000 square feet of floor 
space for expanded operations. It is ex- 
pected that the firm’s staff will be increased 
to 200 at that time. Special equipment will 
be installed to allow production of television 
tuning units and automotive permeability 
tuners, in addition to its present produc- 
tion of variable condensers for radio manu- 
facturers. 

5. A United States tire and rubber com- 
pany began work in June on an extension 
of its Toronto plant. New investment, de- 
signed to increase the firm’s capacity for 
production of air-foam rubber, will add up 
to about C$1,000,000. The building is now 
nearing completion, and the division will 
employ 110 persons at capacity. The addi- 
tion of 27,000 square feet of floor space will 
bring the total floor space of the entire fac- 
tory to 21 acres. 

6. A playing card company is installing 
some C$200,000 worth of machinery in 
leased space in Toronto for the production 
of playing cards. At first, cards will be 
punched from sheets lithograped at Chicago, 
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but later the company plans to have these 
sheets lithograped in Canada. 

7. A United States firm has established 
a Canadian subsidiary to produce decorative 
boxes and displays for the jewelry and cos- 
metic trade. At present the plant assembles 
the finished products from steel shells and 
moulded parts imported from the United 
States, but by the middle of 1951 special 
machinery will be installed and the output 
of the plant’s 100 employees will be entirely 
Canadian. 

8. A United States manufacturer of auto- 
matic controls has started construction of 
an annex to its Toronto plant which will 
add 30,000 square feet of floor space and 
cost C$350,000. It will be used for fabrica- 
tion of automatic controls, a machine shop, 
and extra storage space. A hundred new 
employees will be needed. 

9. Likewise, a subsidiary manufacturer of 
heating and air-conditioning equipment re- 
cently purchased a 10-acre site near Toronto. 
Company plans call for the erection of the 
first unit of a plant which will cover 250,000 
square feet within 5 years. The first unit 
of 40,000 square feet of floor space is due for 
completion in March 1951, and will require 
about 100 employees. This factory will 
mass-produce heating elements for convec- 
tor radiators, and other of the company’s 
products will be assembled there. 

In addition to the foregoing, there have 
been several recent announcements of sub- 
stantial investments by British capital in 
the Toronto area, including the decision to 
establish in Toronto an assembly plant of 
the Rootes automobile group. It was also 
announced in May that the English Electric 
Co. Ltd., of London had bought the control- 
ling interest in the John Inglis Co. Ltd. for a 
reported C$2,325,000. The Inglis Company, 
manufacturers of electrical and allied prod- 
ucts, has a plant in Toronto which comprises 
about 28 acres of manufacturing floor space. 

Also, it was revealed in early September 
that a newly formed concern, Canbri Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., representing British and 
Austrian interests, has purchased a Toronto 
building and 4 acres of land and had begun 
construction of additional space to make 
a total of 34,000 square feet. The new plant 
will be used for weaving, finishing, and san- 
forizing cotton broadcloths in solid colors 
and patterns. The plant is expected to em- 
ploy a labor force of 200 employees. Of spe- 
cial note was the announcement that spe- 
cial processes developed in Austria would 
enable the plant to turn out economically 
small lots of special patterns and yet main- 
tain an extremely even weave. When full 
production is reached, it should have an 
annual capacity of 2,000,000 yards for weav- 
ing and 6,000,000 yards for finishing. 

As for Canadian industrial investment in 
the Toronto area, the single most important 
development in recent months was the open- 
ing on October 2, 1950, of the large and ultra- 
modern bakery owned and operated by 
Chrisie Brown and Company, Ltd. The 
over-all outlay was not made known, but the 
plant is located on a 25-acre site and has 
150,000 square feet of manufacturing floor 
space. It is claimed to be the largest, most 
modern, and best-equipped bakery in Can- 
ada. The many types of biscuits turned out 
are sold throughout Canada. While this 
concern has been in business for many years, 
the new plant will permit a significant in- 
crease in production. 


Ceylon 


PARTICIPATION IN LONDON MEETINGS 
HIGHLIGHTS RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


An important event in Ceylon’s economic 
relations with the British Commonwealth 
was the attendance at the recent meeting 
in London by the Ceylon Finance Minister 
to discuss sterling assets, the release of ster- 
ling balances, and the distribution of Cey- 
lon’s dollar earnings between the sterling 
dollar pool and the country’s account. An- 
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other important economic matter in which 
Ceylon participated in September was the 
conference in London that discussed the 
Commonwealth Technical Aid Plan and pro- 
grams for long-range economic development, 
which were previously prepared at Colombo 
and Sydney. In addition to possible Com- 
monwealth aid, Ceylon is to share in the 
Point 4 program, and the Ministry of Ex- 
ternal Affairs has been informed about the 
tentative plans for implementing the pro- 
gram in the country. 

With regard to purchases for Government 
projects, the Ceylon Prime Minister is re- 
ported to have stated that he wanted all 
sources of supply explored thoroughly be- 
fore any contracts for equipment were let 
in order that Ceylon might always have 
the advantage of buying in the cheapest 
market. 

By the end of August, the latest month 
for which figures are available, Ceylon had 
increased its favorable balance of merchan- 
dise trade over the preceding month. Prin- 
cipal commodities exported during August, 
in order of value, were tea, rubber, coconut 
oil, and dried coconut. In trade with the 
United States, Ceylon’s exports were high, 
while imports continued relatively low. 
Ceylon’s net dollar earnings in the first 8 
months of 1950 were nearly $35,000,000. 

A trade agreement between Ceylon and 
Western Germany is reported to be under 
discussion. Trade talks are in progress in 
Tokyo regarding Japanese trade with the 
Commonwealth in which Ceylon may share. 
No decisions have been announced. 

Ceylon’s rice-production estimates for 
1951 are lower than estimates for the corre- 
sponding crops in 1950. The Minister of 
Agriculture in a recent speech emphasized the 
importance of dairying and the valuable 
contribution it could make to the economy 
and welfare of the country. 

The House of Representatives passed in 
third reading an income-tax-amendment 
bill and a double-taxation-relief bill. 

In the field of transportation, a bill pre- 
pared by the Minister of Transport and 
Works, which would coordinate road and rail 
traffic, both passenger and freight, has been 
placed before the Ceylon Parliament. 

On October 1 Radio Ceylon inaugurated its 
first commercial broadcast. Arrangements 
are now said to be under way to have a 1-hour 
daily radio-telephone connection between 
Ceylon and the United States. 

The cost-of-living index for September was 
a record 283, 9 points higher than August. 
U. S. EmsBassy, CoLomBo, Oct. 4, 1950. 





Costa Rica 


Cost OF LIVING CONTINUES TO RISE; 
STocK MARKET OPENS 


The cost of living continued to rise in Costa 
Rica during September. Small manufac- 
turers and importers, particularly, tried to 
pass price increases to consumers. As a re- 
sult, there have been demands for wage in- 
creases, and the National Wage Council has 
undertaken a study of conditions. A 13 per- 
cent increase in wages is expected. There 
is a shortage of labor for the coffee planta- 
ions; on the other hand, 3,000 urban workers 
are unemployed. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment, through the National Production Coun- 
cil, announced that it is prepared to help 
raise the standard of living and diversify 
production by extending credit facilities, 
lending machinery, and introducing better 
seed varieties to groups of small farmers. 

Tourists visiting Costa Rica numbered 
9,200 in the first 8 months of 1950, as com- 
pared with about 5,000 in the first 8 months 
of 1949. It is estimated that each tourist 
spends an average of US$100 in Costa Rica 
and that this source of income can be in- 
creased considerably beyond the present level. 

A bolsa de valores, or stock market—the 
first in Central America—opened on Septem- 
ber 22. Stocks and bonds of the Govern- 
ment and a few local enterprises to the 





amount of 350,000 colones were traded the 
first day. 

Discussion of the new Organic Law of the 
Central Bank continued in September. This 
law, which gives the Government 2 years to 
consolidate control of the nationalized banks 
before private banks may again accept de- 
posits, is now under consideration by the 
Finance Committee of the Legislative As. 
sembly. The proposed Government budget 
for 1951 amounts to 135,000,000 colones, 
10,000,000 colones more than the 1950 budget. 
Increased expenditures are expected for pub- 
lic works, education, and the Government's 
electric railroad. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


On the free exchange market the rate of 
the colon varied from 8 to 8.80 to the dollar 
and averaged 8.44. Failure to receive ex. 
pected dollars from proposed abaca plantings 
and for construction of the Inter-American 
Highway contributed to the uncertain fluc- 
tuations of the colon. 

Since passage of the exchange-control law 
of April 1, 1950, the Central Bank has been 
able to keep current on the amounts of 
United States dollars requested for imports 
of the preferential category at the official 
rate of $5.67—US$1. These imports averaged 
US$2,225,000 a month. An initial payment 
of US¢3,684,000 was authorized on the unpaid 
debt of US$13,721,000 for commercial imports 
curing the period from October 15, 1948, to 
April 1, 1950. Much sentiment in favor of 
abolishing controls when the present law 
expires on October 1, 1951, has already been 
noted. 

The Costa Rican Finance Ministry re- 
Guested the Foreign Relations Ministry to 
study possibilities for a commercial treaty 
with Western Germany, which is considered 
a good customer for coffee, cocoa, lumber, 
and other agricultural products. A Cana- 
dian trade delegation will visit Costa Rica 
during November to negotiate for a com- 
mercial modus vivendi, looking to an even- 
tual trade treaty. The Mexican commercial 
mission, which had been in Nicaragua, ex- 
hibited clothing and textile products. The 
Costa Rica Chamber of Commerce was ac- 
cepted as a member of the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission.—JU. §. 
EMBASSY, SAN JOSE, SEPT. 29, 1950. 


Dominican Republic 


DOMESTIC BUSINESS SATISFACTORY; Con- 
STRUCTION ACTIVE; CROP PROSPECTS 
Goop 


The general economic situation in the 
Dominican Republic continued favorable 
during September. Domestic-trade circles 
reported sales at an increased level and at 
satisfactory prices. Although no complete 
import data for the month is available, the 
inflow of goods was maintained at the level 
of recent months. The volume of advance 
orders declined considerably, however, as im- 
provement in the Korean situation removed 
some of the fear of a general restriction on 
exports of goods from the United States. 

Shipping services were augmented with the 
establishment of a biweekly New York to 
Ciudad Trujillo direct run by the Royal Neth- 
erlands Line. 

Announcement was made of the comple- 
tion by a United States company of a pre- 
liminary study of the hydroelectric power 
potential of the country. All important 
rivers in the country were surveyed for 
power-plant development possibilities. In 
view of the increasing need for cheap electric 
power to service existing industry and to pro- 
mote future industrial development, the sur- 
vey represents an important step forward. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Public-works activity was featured by the 
opening of a new public office building at La 
Romana to house provincial and municipal 
government departments. A new parish 
church at Puerto Plata and a normal school 
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at San Cristobal were also completed with 
Government assistance. The roadway link- 
ing San Jose de Ocoa with the Sanchez 
Highway was greatly improved with the com- 
pletion of two new concrete bridges. The 
Government also announced a project for the 
construction of a parish church and an aque- 
duct at Enriquillo, as well as feeder roads 
from that town to nearby coffee and tobacco 
plantations. 

Municipal works included street construc- 
tion and repair at Ciudad Trujillo, Sabana de 
la Mar, Higuei, Jose Trujillo Valdez, and 
Hato Mayor, a municipal beach at Bani, 
schools at Jima and El Ingenio, and feeder 
roads near Azua and Villa Tenares. 

Private building was highlighted by the 
completion of another block of eight homes 
in the workers’ development section of the 
Cia Anonima Tobacalera at Santiago. This 
important tobacco firm has been building 
groups of homes each year which are raffled 
or donated to company workers with the 
longest service records. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND AGRICULTURE 


Foreign trade fell off considerably during 
September, principally because of the sea- 
sonal decline in exports. Total exports were 
valued at only 2,842,739 pesos, as compared 
with 5,440,313 pesos for August exports (1 
peso=US$1). The September figure was 
greater, however, than September exports of 
a year ago. Imports continued at about the 
level of recent months. 

Supplies of most foods were adequate, but 
some shortages and high prices were re- 
ported for rice, cooking fats, and some fresh 
vegetables. The beginning of the fall har- 
vests of rice and peanuts and imports of 
lard had the effect of stabilizing some prices 
by early October. Favorable news from the 
war front in Korea also served to lessen the 
amount of food hoarding, and the end of 
unusual upward movements in food prices 
appeared to be in sight. 

Despite dry weather in many agricultural 
sections during September crop prospects 
remained uniformly good. Precipitation was 
heavier than last year in the sugar-pro- 
ducing regions of the south and east coasts, 
but rainfall was far below normal along 
the entire north coast and through the en- 
tire Cibao from Samana Bay on the east 
coast to Monte Cristi on the west. Weather 
conditions were close to normal in most 
other sections of the country. Heavy rains 
began to fall late in September and contin- 
ued during October. 

Harvesting and drying of the 1950 tobacco 
crop were completed, and large shipments 
to Spain, other Western European countries, 
and North Africa were again reported. The 
quality of the current crop was low, but ex- 
port prices, at 30 cents or more per kilo- 
gram, were higher than in 1949. 

Picking of the 1950-51 coffee crop began 
in scattered areas. The Dominican Com- 
mission for the Defense of Coffee and Cacao 
forecast the exportable harvest at 250,000 
60-kilogram bags, nearly 40,000 bags more 
than the 1949-50 shipments. The Commis- 
sion also reported that 1950 cacao exports 
would exceed 30,000 metric tons and might 
be at an all-time high. Prospects for the 
= harvest were also reported as excel- 
ent. 

Despite recent price declines in world mar- 
kets, Dominican producers and exporters 
were optimistic concerning prospects for the 
marketing of their next crops. Tobacco 
stocks and most of the 1950 tobacco crop 
were reported to have been sold at good 
prices. Stocks of coffee, cacao, and unsweet- 
ened chocolate were negligible; and by Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, the Dominican Sugar Pro- 
ducers Association reported that stocks of 
Taw sugar amounted to only 27,684 metric 
tons out of a total production of 473,708 
metric tons. With a good coffee harvest and 
record or near-record cacao and sugar crops 
in prospect, the Dominican outlook for its 
principal export crops was favorable.—U. S. 
EmBassy, Crupap TRUJILLO, Oct. 19, 1950. 
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U. S. Tariff Classification of Foreign Products 
Now Obtainable Before Importation 


Secretary of the Treasury Snyder announced on November 1 that the Bureau of 
Customs has established procedures whereby foreign traders can obtain, in advance 
of importation into the United States, formal rulings on the tariff classification of 
merchandise and the rate of duty to be applied. 

Frank Dow, Commissioner of Customs, said the action is one of the most important 
steps taken in the Bureau’s continuing program of procedural improvement to meet 
modern trade needs. While advisory opinions have been possible under existing 
regulations, the new provision makes it easier for the importer to be certain of how 
the merchandise he wishes to bring into the United States will be treated for tariff 
purposes, and thus what his “landed costs” will be. 

When the new provisions are utilized by the foreign trader, the possibilities of a 
field officer’s determination being overruled by higher Customs officials without 
notice, or of different tariff treatment of the same merchandise at different ports of 
entry, are eliminated. Foreign trade may thus be stimulated to the extent that the 
greater certainty in regard to customs charges makes possible freer commitments by 
United States importers. 

In the unusual situation in which a further study of legal requirements might 
indicate a revision involving higher duty on a subsequent shipment, such action 
would be taken only after notice has been given and representations of interested 
traders have been considered. Any increase then found necessary would take effect 
only after 30 days from publication of a formal decision. 

The need for greater certainty in the customs classification procedure was one of 
the points most emphasized in discussions last year between United States officials 
and trade and customs representatives of a number of foreign countries. 

The new procedure operates as follows: 

Prospective importers or foreign exporters may apply in writing to the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, Washington 25, D. C., for a ruling as to the tariff classification of 
an article. If they furnish all information necessary to a decision, such as specifica- 
tions, component materials, and chief use, or if the information is otherwise avail- 
able to Customs authorities, a decision as to the tariff classification of the article 
will be made, even in advance of its importation. Where practicable, a representative 
sample should be submitted with the application. 

If the decision appears to be of sufficient importance to the import trade, it will 
be published in the weekly Treasury Decisions and will become a “uniform and 
established practice,’ not subject to administrative change to a higher rate without 
the formal notice and the 30-day waiting period. The waiting period for effecting 
a change will not apply where higher duties come about through changes in law 


or judicial decisions. 











Franee 


CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES SUSPENDED 


The import duty on betacarbonic pyridine 
acid (nicotinic acid), diethylamide of beta- 
carbonic acid, and salts thereof (French im- 
port tariff number ex 549) was suspended 
in France by an order of September 3, 1950, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Septem- 
ber 9. 

The import duty on perforated sensitized 
films for polychrome pictures, not exposed, 
over 100 meters in length (French import 
tariff number ex 666) was suspended by an 
order of September 8, 1950, also published in 
the Journal Officiel of September 9. These 
suspensions were reported by the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Paris on September 11. 


Germany. Western 


CHANGES IN LOAN CONTRACTS 


The Bank Deutscher Laender announced 
on October 5, 1950, that it has been author- 
ized to issue special licenses permitting the 
following alterations in the terms of agree- 
ments covering loans made to Germans by 
foreigners: Reduction of the amount of prin- 
cipal or interest outstanding; reduction of 
the interest rate; renewal of the loan on ma- 
turity or deferment of the maturity date; 
reduction or deferment of annuities payable; 
release of collateral or exchange of collateral 
against other security of equal or lesser 
value. 

In order to qualify for such licenses the 
following conditions must be met: The origi- 
nal loan agreement must have been denom- 
inated in Reichsmarks and must have been 
concluded before May 9, 1945, between a 
foreigner and a German natural or juristic 


person residing in Western Germany; the 
proposed changes must have been mutually 
agreed upon between the creditor and the 
debtor; the creditor must accept all pay- 
ments made under the terms of the amended 
loan agreement in full satisfaction of his 
claim. 

Applications for such special licenses 
should be submitted to the Central Bank of 
the Land (State) in which the German 
debtor resides. They must contain all perti- 
nent data. 


SETTLEMENT OF FOREIGN-CURRENCY DEBTS 


The Bank Deutscher Laender announced 
on October 5, 1950, that it has been author- 
ized to issue special licenses permitting 
foreigners who hold German securities ex- 
pressed in foreign currencies, or who have 
foreign currency claims against Germans to 
enter into voluntary agreements with the 
debtors for settlement of their claims 
in Deutsche marks. Licenses authorizing 
changes in the terms of the loan contracts 
may also be granted, provided the changes 
are of the nature permitted for loan con- 
tracts in German currency (see the fore- 
going item “Changes in Loan Contracts’’). 

The following conditions are stipulated 
for the issuance of licenses: The securities 
must have been issued or the claims must 
have arisen before September 1, 1939, and 
except for bonds must have been held by 
the present owner on June 15, 1950; any 
Deutsche mark funds receivable by the for- 
eigner as a result of such settlement must 
be paid into a blocked account maintained 
with a bank in Western Germany or West- 
ern Berlin; the securities must have been 
revalidated under German revalidation legis- 
lation; all foreign creditors of the German 
debtor must have been given at least 60 
days’ notice of the proposed settlement, such 
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notice to inform the creditors that any ob- 
jection to the proposed settlement must be 
registered with the Bank Deutscher Laender 
within the stipulated time; if the liabilities 
of a German public body (municipality or 
Land) is involved, it must be shown that 
the settlement proposed will not impair 
other obligations of that body or cause addi- 
tional borrowing. 

Licenses may be withheld if one or mrore 
of the creditors presents evidence that the 
proposed settlement would lead to a prefer- 
ence between creditors or to the bankruptcy 
of the debtor. 

The foregoing conditions apply, if appro- 
priate, in proposed changes in the terms of 
loan agreements. 

Applications for such special licenses 
should be submitted to the Central Bank 
of the Land (State) in which the German 
debtor resides. They must contain all per- 
tinent data. 


Guatemala 


IMPORTS OF CANADIAN POULTRY AND EGGS 
PROHIBITED 


Importation of Canadian poultry and eggs 
into Guatemala is prohibited because of the 
incidence of Newcastle disease (neumoence- 
falitis aviaria) in Canada, according to a 
resolution published in the Diario Oficial of 
October 18, 1950. The restriction will re- 
main in effect until the disease has been 
eradicated. 


BEVERAGE-BoTTLE IMPORTS PERMITTED 


Beverage bottles may now be imported into 
Guatemala without prior authorization, ac- 
cording to a resolution published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 17, 1950. 


India 


BurRLAP: Export Duty INCREASED; 
CONTRACT REDISTRIBUTION ABANDONED 


The Indian export duty on burlap (Hes- 
sians) has been increased to 750 rupees a 
long ton, effective on October 22, 1950. The 
former duty of 350 rupees had been in effect 
since September 29, 1949. (The rupee is 
valued at approximately US§0.21.) 

The Government of India has also dis- 
continued the policy of the Jute Controller, 
in effect since July, of redistributing burlap 
contracts. 


Indonesia 


ToTAL AUGUST ExpoRTsS RISE IN VALUE; 
SoME COMMODITIES Drop 


Exports from Indonesia during August 
totaled 807,664 metric tons valued at US$85,- 
752,791 (converted at the official rate of 3.8 
rupiahs equal US$1), compared with 856,587 
tons valued at US$70,667,934 during July. 
Although increases in the export of sugar, 
coffee, tea, black pepper, copra and copra 
cake, and tin ore were recorded during Au- 
gust, exports of rubber, tapioca, tobacco, 
palm oil and kernels, and petroleum declined. 

The latest available import statistics are 
for the month of July, when 271,517 metric 
tons of commodities valued at US$41,065,065 
were imported. Total exports during the first 
7 months of 1950 reached 901,000,000 rupiahs, 
compared with imports valued at 62,000,000 
rupiahs, leaving an export balance of 279,- 
000,000 rupiahs. Importers are still experi- 
encing difficulty in financing purchases 
under the prevailing foreign-exchange cer- 
tificate system. In an effort to counteract 
rumors that the price of foreign-exchange 
certificates will be reduced, the Foreign Ex- 
change Institute now offers importers risk 
insurance at one-half of 1 percent per month 
on the value of the exchange certificate. 

The Ministry of Transport has ordered 100 
locomotives from a German firm, and 100 
passenger coaches and 1,000 freight cars from 
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a Netherlands manufacturer. Importers 
have been authorized to place orders for 
120,000 bicycles, of which 90,000 will come 
from the Netherlands and 30,000 from 
England. 

An Indian Government-sponsored trade 
mission visited Indonesia during the month 
for the purpose of establishing additional 
trade connections and to draft an informal 
trade agreement covering an exchange of 
products valued at 74,000,000 rupiahs dur- 
ing the period from October 1, 1950, to June 
30, 1951. India will import such products 
as palm oil, copra, coconut oil, tapioca, 
maize, spices, hides, tin, and wood products, 
while exporting to Indonesia textiles, chemi- 
cals, drugs, iron and steel, electrical ma- 
chinery, and cement. 

It is reported that the tripartite trade 
agreement between Switzerland, Nether- 
lands, and Indonesia, which was to have 
expired on September 30, 1950, has been ex- 
tended for another year, subject to ratifica- 
tion by all three governments. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 

Food conditions continue unsatisfactory, 
with production at or below prewar levels 
in the face of a population increase of from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 since 1935-39. 

Although the month-early arrival of the 
west monsoon rainy season will favorably 
affect dry-land rice production, the present 
Java rice crop will satisfy only local needs. 
Current per capita consumption levels of 
90 kilograms annually will be met with the 
planned imports of 300,000 tons, 150,000 
tons of which will come from Burma. 

Sporadic disturbances, including murder, 
theft, sabotage, and strikes, continue to keep 
the rural areas in a state of unrest. Loss 
of agricultural production during the Au- 
gust-September strike in Java and South 
Sumatra is estimated at more than 200,- 
000,000 rupiahs. 

Copra processing and the manufacture of 
agricultural equipment were included in the 
four basic types of industry to be given en- 
couragement in the recent statement of 
policy by the newly formed Indonesian Gov- 
ernment, and credit to small-holder farm- 
ers for improvement of agriculture, cattle 
breeding, and fisheries, and to agricultural 
cooperatives were given first place among 
Indonesia’s agricultural needs. 


FINANCE 


Government revenue from taxes, customs, 
and excise duties in the first 7 months of 
1950 totaled 1,194,000,000 rupiahs, more than 
double that of the like period of 1949. 

A comparison of the weekly balance sheets 
of the Java Bank for August 30 and Sep- 
tember 26 reveals an increase of $0,567,000 
rupiahs in the Bank’s advances to the Gov- 
ernment, now totaling 2,124,887,000 rupiahs, 
and an increase in currency in circulation 
of 89,940,000 rupiahs, making the total 2,399,- 
865,000 rupiahs. 

The black-market rate for the United 
States dollar is now quoted around 11.5 to 
12 rupiahs, which is practically on a par 
with the official managed import rate of 
11.4 rupiahs.—U. S. Empassy, DJAKARTA, OCT. 
6, 1950. 


Ireland 


CERTAIN DUTIES FURTHER SUSPENDED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
extending the suspension of certain import 
duties for an additional 6 months, or until 
March 31, 1951. The suspension of duties 
is continued on the same list of goods as 
before except for the following products, on 
which customs duties have been restored: 


All oils and fats, other than margarine, 
which are of vegetable origin and are 
wholly or mainly glycerides, excluding 
unbleached or unrefined palm oil, but 
not excluding palm kernel oil; and all 
oils and fats, other than margarine, con- 





sisting wholly of a mixture of two or 
more oils or fats which are of vegetable 
origin and are wholly or mainly glyc. 
erides. The reimposed duty on vegetable 
oils and fats, which had been temporarily 
suspended since July 1, 1942, is charge. 
able at the rate of 331, percent aq 
valorem. 

Cylindrical cardboard boxes, cartons, 
and similar articles and component parts 
thereof, whether completely or partially 
manufactured. The reimposed duty, 
temporarily suspended since July 1, 1943, 
is 50 percent ad valorem, with a prefer. 
ential rate of 25 percent ad valorem for 
products of United Kingdom and Cana- 
dian manufacture, and of 3314 percent 
for those of “other Commanwealth” 
manufacture. 

Empty collapsible tubular containers 
made wholly or mainly of metal whether 
completely or partially manufactured, 
The reimposed duty, temporarily sus. 
pended since July 1, 1943, is 45 percent 
ad valorem, with a preferential rate of 
30 percent ad valorem for products of 
United Kingdom and Canadian manu- 
facture. 


(A complete list of the goods on which 
suspension of import duties has been con- 
tinued is available upon request from the 
British Commonwealth Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, or from any of the Department’s 
Field Offices.) 


Israel 


GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES NEw Economic 
PROGRAM, MOvEs AGAINST BLACK MaAr- 
KET 


In an effort to combat the causes of de- 
teriorating economic conditions (see October 
16 and 23 issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY), the Israel Government recently 
announced a new economic program, which 
includes the following measures: 

1. Promotion of essential production by 
diversion of adequate credits and, where 
necessary, by investment of public capital. 

2. Establishment of an Institute for In- 
creased Production in cooperation with the 
Manufacturers’ Association and the General 
Federation of Labor. 

3. Support of agreements for wage in- 
creases linked to increased production. 

4. Promotion of exports by higher export 
premiums and by privileges in connection 
with the allocation of raw materials, fixing 
of prices for local sales, and disposition of 
foreign currency earned. 

5. Encouragement of foreign-capital in- 
vestment by establishment of branches of the 
Investment Center abroad and by authoriza- 
tion for the transfer of profits beyond the 
rate of 10 percent annually. 

6. Authorization of transfer of capital by 
imports of essential and nonessential goods. 

7. Introduction of a system of priorities 
for the allocation of building materials. 

8. Action against the black market. 

9. Measures against inflation by sale of 
urban Government lands, flotation of a guar- 
anteed internal loan, encouragement of sav- 
ing for housing, and popular lotteries under 
the direction of municipalities and _ local 
councils. 

10. Promotion of tourism by supporting 
the construction of tourist hotels and the 
establishment of special tourist stores. 

11. Improvement in the collection of in- 
come and luxury taxes. 

Shortly after announcement of the pro- 
gram, the Prime Minister organized a cam- 
paign against the black market. Stores of 
hoarded goods were confiscated, and sub- 
stantial fines and prison sentences were 
imposed on guilty persons in all sectors of 
the economy, private and cooperative, who 
had violated laws governing supply and 
rationing. 
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AGRICULTURE; COMMUNICATIONS; FINANCE 


Sales of citrus fruit to be harvested in 
1950-51 have been rather slow. So far, only 
about 650,000 boxes have been sold to Czecko- 
slovakia, Finland, Norway, and Poland. 
Negotiations with the United Kingdom, the 
major consumer of Israel’s citrus products, 
have not been completed. 

A very poor olive crop—only 2,500 tons— 
is expected, partly as a result of heavy 
snow in February and partly because of neg- 
lect and faulty management. Consequently, 
no oil pressing from local fruit is expected 
this year, and ceiling wholesale prices for 
pickled olives have been raised from I£60 (I£1 
officially quoted at $2.80) to I£130 per metric 
ton. 

A joint research laboratory of the Forestry 
Department and the Hebrew University has 
been established to promote the soil-conser- 
vation and afforestation program of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Israel recently signed air agreements with 
the United Kingdom and the Netherlands, in 
which mutual rights for the use of each con- 
tracting party’s airports were included. The 
use of the London airport by Israel aircraft, 
previously a point of disagreement, was in- 
cluded in the United Kingdom agreement. 

The Government has taken steps to re- 
duce the volume of goods transported by 
motor vehicles, which include (1) the re- 
quired use of rail transport for all goods 
weighing more than 10 metric tons, provided 
that the points of loading and destination 
are linked by rail; (2) the requisitioning of 
trucks, under a rotation system, for essential 
public works; and (3) the allocation of tires 
only to drivers affiliated with a cooperative 
or transport organization. 

Circulation of currency increased from 
1£69,704,000 on September 13, 1950, to I£70,- 
506,238 on October 11. On that date, foreign- 
currency reserves totaled I£14,816,238. 

The gold sovereign was quoted at I£14.44 
on October 12. 

The Jewish National Fund has been active 
recently in arranging for credits in Switzer- 
land and Belgium. Swiss credits for the 
financing of Swiss and Scandinavian goods 
were increased from 25,000,000 Swiss francs to 
29,000,000. Negotiations with three Belgian 
banks for a credit of 300,000,000 Belgian 
francs are continuing.—U. S. Emsassy, TEL 
Aviv, Oct. 16, 1950. 


Italy 


LAND AND TAX REFORM UNDER Way: 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION RISING 


Recent developments of interest in Italy 
include the passage of the “extract” land- 
reform law for expropriation and redistribu- 
tion of land in problem areas, and initiation 
by the Senate of article-by-article discussion 
of the tax-reform bill. Industrial produc- 
tion has continued at high levels, helped by 
adequate electric power. Wholesale prices 
rose slightly during September; cost of liv- 
ing increased by around 2 percent during the 
month. An encouraging sign noted recently 
Was the increase during July and August in 
exports to the United States, which had been 
at a low level during the previous year and 
a half. 

The Italian Government has revised its 
industrial production indexes, which now in- 
clude food processing and mechanical indus- 
tries for the first time. The general index 
for the first 7 months of 1950 is listed at 116 
percent of 1938, compared with 104 percent 
(adjusted) during the similar period of 1949. 
Production in the mechanical sector in the 
current period was stated to be 125 percent of 
prewar, with considerable increases over the 
corresponding period of 1949 in all sectors 
except electrical machinery and machine 
tools, which registered declines. (This index 
does not include the munitions industry.) 

Italian petroleum refineries continue to 
Operate at high levels, with crude throughput 
in July totaling 323,632 tons, compared with 
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monthly averages of 293,168 tons in the first 
6 months of the year and 254,019 tons 
monthly in 1949. During July, consumption 
of all petroleum products except kerosene 
was in excess of refinery output, so that 
efforts to stock-pile certain quantities of 
petroleum products, in accordance with the 
Government’s request, are not proceeding ac- 
cording to schedule. 

Output of all chemicals continued above 
prewar levels through August, traditionally 
a month of decreased production owing to 
the incidence of yearly holidays. The chem- 
ical index was 50 percent above prewar and 
only slightly lower than the July level. 
Maintenance of production is probably at- 
tributable principally to increased demand 
resulting from the Korean War. 

Estimated August production of pig iron 
indicated that a postwar record of around 
58,000 metric tons was produced during the 
month. This estimate, if correct, represents 
a considerable increase over the previous 2 
months, when production averaged around 
40,000 tons monthly. It is anticipated that 
the figure for September will maintain the 
increase. 

LAND AND AGRICULTURE 


The Senate in early October passed the 
“extract” land-reform law without amending 
the text approved by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; the law will thus become effective in the 
near future. The Government estimates this 
law will make available for redistribution 
about 1,500,000 acres of land in problem areas 
ranging th.ough Sicily, Sardinia, and south- 
ern Italy and reaching even the lower Po 
delta. The land affected, which is now un- 
derdeveloped and badly managed by the pres- 
ent owners, will provide a minimum living 
for 200,000 families. This is the second of 
three land-reform measures. The first, Sila 
Law, affected only land in the central Cala- 
bria area of southern Italy. Redistribution 
of land under this decree is now taking place. 
The third measure will be the general land- 
reform law, which has not yet received Par- 
liamentary consideration. 

A program has been initiated for agrarian 
improvement with credit at low interest 
rates, an ECA goal of long standing. Even- 
tually, 3,000,000,000 lire will be made avail- 
able to farmers in the south at 4.5 percent 
interest, with no interest payments during 
construction periods ranging up to 2 years. 
The program provides loans for owners to 
improve their lands. Pasture improvement, 
some farm buildings, and electrification can 
also be financed. 

Complete harvest reports have not yet been 
received, but a good year is reported for both 
crops and livestock. Corn is an exception in 
the generally favorable picture, owing to the 
late drought, but some hybrid corn did re- 
markably well. The 7,500,000-ton wheat 
crop and the rice crop of over 700,000 tons 
will increase the availability of food grains. 
Pulses :ire well above the bad 1949 crop, 
although only about average. Meat produc- 
tion is around 10-15 percent above 1949. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


On October 7 the Foreign Trade Ministry 
restored export-licensing controls, vis-a-vis 
all currency areas for an important list of 
commodities, principally raw materials re- 
quired internally, for which demand in for- 
eign markets has greatly increased. The list 
includes aluminum, zinc, lead, tin plate, a 
number of iron and steel products, and cer- 
tain semifinished copper products. It is be- 
lieved that the measure is largely precaution- 
ary and does not necessarily indicate that 
export licenses would be refused for listed 
commodities at this time. 

A trade agreement was signed recently 
with Denmark providing for trade on a clear- 
ing basis instead of the former reciprocity 
system. It is the first signed by Italy since 
the adoption of the European Payments 
Union and, in recugnition of the existence of 
the Union, contains no credit ceiling for 
trade through the clearing account. New 
commercial and payment agreements have 


also been signed with Switzerland, to become 
effective on November 1, 1950. These agree- 
ments also eliminate reciprocity transac- 
tions between the two countries, formerly 
permitted for certain types of commodities. 
Provisional foreign-trade figures for Au- 
gust indicate that the increase in exports to 
the United States that began in July was 
accentuated in August, when _ exports 
amounted to $7,200,000, compared with $5,- 
600,000 in July and a monthly average of $4,- 
200,000 during the first 6 months of 1950. 
Total Italian imports during the first 8 
months of 1950 were $956,300,000, with ex- 
ports $722,500,000. Both figures were below 
those for the similar period of 1949, with the 
greater decline taking place in imports. 


FINANCE 


The Senate has begun an article-by-article 
examination of the tax-reform bill, a long- 
pending measure which has the purpose of 
distributing the tax burden more equitably 
on the basis of ability to pay, and of estab- 
lishing trust and confidence between the 
taxpayer and the Government. At present, 
rates are considered to be so high that eva- 
sion is necessary to prevent a total confisca- 
tion of income. The new measure contains 
lower rates, imposes penalties for tax evasion, 
and provides for the first time for filing by 
the taxpayer of a declaration of income re- 
ceived. The measure is generally regarded 
as a major advance in the Government’s 
efforts toward improvement of the tax 
system. 

The Italian lira has weakened recently 
on local black markets, the dollar being 
quoted in the Rome market on October 23 
at about 685 lire (official rate is 625), the 
highest level reached in the post-Korea rise. 
For the first time since the weeks following 
devaluation, the pound sterling is also be- 
ing quoted on the black market at a rate 
higher than the official one, although the 
spread is considerably smaller than in the 
case of the dollar—U. S. Empassy, ROME, 
Ocr. 25, 1950. 


Jamaica 


ADDITIONAL SURTAXES IMPOSED ON 
SPECIFIED IMPORTS 


Customs tariff rates on imports of cer- 
tain articles into Jamaica have been in- 
creased by imposition of the surtaxes noted, 
under an order of the Governor in Council, 
dated September 18, 1950: 


Commodity Surtaz 
Boots and shoes, all kinds, of a value of 20 percent ad 


35s. and above per pair. valorem. 
Gremapbomes. .... .. 5.5.4: 10 percent ad 
valorem. 
Jewelery, other than watches 25 percent ad 
valorem. 
Motorcars, as defined in cap. 310, sec. 8 5 percent ad 
(1) (e). valorem. 
Piece goods of a value 
Not exceeding Is. 6d. per linear yard__ 1d. per yard. 


Exceeding 1s. 6d. and not exceeding 2d. per yard. 
3s. per linear yard. 


Exceeding 3s. and not exceeding 10s. 4d. per yard. 
per linear yard. 
Exceeding 10s. per linear yard ls. per yard. 
Radios. - . _- Jit eaiae 10 percent ad 


valorem. 
Watches of a value— 


Not exceeding £3 10 percent ad 


valorem. 

Exceeding £3_......_- 20 percent ad 
valorem. 

Wines, sparkling... . 20 percent ad 
valorem. 


{[Note: The values are stated in Jamaican currency. 
One pound=approximately* $2.80 U. S. currency; 1 
shilling=$0.14 U. S. currency; 1d.=approximately $0.011 
U. 8. currency.] 


Mexico 


RESTRICTIONS ON WHEAT IMPORTATION 


A Mexican decree of July 27, 1931, which 
restricted the importation of wheat from 
areas affected by “flag smut” and “take-all” 
was amended by a resolution of the Ministry 
of Agriculture in May 1950, to include addi- 
tional areas, according to a dispatch of Octo- 
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ber 16, 1950, from the U. S. Enrbassy in 
Mexico City. 

A resolution was issued on July 30, 1931 
(published in the Diario Oficial of August 3, 
1950), by the Ministry of Agriculture which 
listed the various areas from which imports 
of wheat into Mexico would require a prior 
import permit in accordance with the decree 
of July 27, 1931. The list included the fol- 
lowing States of the United States (1) be- 
cause of the existence of flag smut: Illinois, 
Missouri, and Kansas; and (2) because of 
the existence of take-all: New York, Wash- 
ington, California, Oregon, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Indiana, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 
The resolution of May 1950, already in effect 
although not yet signed by the Minister of 
Agriculture or published in the Official Ga- 
zette, repeats the areas mentioned in the 
resolution of July 30, 1931, and adds Wash- 
ington to the first groups of States affected, 
and to the second group of States adds Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. 


OFFICIAL VALUATION FOR COTTON EXPORT 
Tax INCREASED 


The Official price established by the Mexi- 
can Government for ginned raw cotton, 
which is used for application of the ad 
valorem duty and export surtax, was in- 
creased from 3.85 to 7.50 pesos a gross kilo- 
gram, by a Ministry of Finance Circular pub- 
lished in the Diaario Oficial of October 19, 
1950, states U. S. Embassy dispatch of the 
same date. 

Although the export tariff provides that 
ad valorem duties shall be levied on the 
invoice value or the official price, whichever 
is higher, in practice, ad valorem duties 
applicable to cotton have been computed 
on the official price irrespective of the fact 
that it has been consistently below the going 
price. The new official price of 7.50 pesos a 
gross kilogram is slightly more than recent 
prevailing wholesale prices. 


CERTAIN BOOKS IN SPANISH UNDER IMPORT 
CONTROL 


Rooks printed in Spanish, unbound (tariff 
fraction 17.57.96) and books printed in 
Spanish, bound in cardboard, leather, or 
percaline (tariff fraction 7.57.98) require an 
import permit when imported into Mexico 
from countries that have quantitative im- 
port restrictions or exchange restrictions on 
imports of Mexican books, according to a 
resolution published in the Diario Oficial of 
October 24, 1950. An import permit will not 
be required for importation of a single copy 
of a book if imported by one not in the 
business of buying and selling books. 


Nicaragua 


FoREIGN-EXCHANGE PROVISIONS OF NEW 
Economic LAw REPORTED 


According to a dispatch received from the 
United States Embassy at Managua, the new 
Nicaraguan economic law (see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY November 6, 1950), has been 
adopted only by the Executive Department 
and has yet to be passed by the National 
Constituent Assembly. In addition to the 
details previously reported, the law contains 
the following provisions: 

Twenty percent of the foreign exchange 
received by the National Bank will be sold 
to the Government at 5 cordobas per dollar. 
Fifty percent will be sold for the importation 
of essentials at 7 to 1. Thirty percent will 
be sold for the importation of semiessentials 
at 8 to 1. Twenty percent will be sold for 
the importation of luxury goods at 10 to 1. 

It is also reported that the funds sold to 
the Government will be used in part to accel- 
erate liquidation of the Government’s debt 
to the National Bank, and in part they will 
be immobilized until the international bal- 
ance of payments has been stabilized. 
Eventually these funds are to be used for 
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establishing an agricultural development in- 
stitute and constructing roads to agricul- 
tural areas. 

In anticipation of possible opposition to 
the new law, President Somoza has stated 
that he hopes that at some future date, when 
agricultural production has been stimulated 
and the country’s earning power thereby 
increased, a full return to the rate of 5 to 1 
will be possible. 


Pakistan 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Pakistan International Industries Fair 
was inaugurated early in September. About 
15 nations are exhibiting their products, and 
Japan, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and 
the Netherlands are prominent among them. 
United States firm has an elaborate display 
of about 100 motorcars, as well as miscella- 
neous equipment. 

During the International Monetary Fund 
meeting in Paris opinions against devalua- 
tion were freely expressed by private indi- 
viduals, trade groups, and chambers of 
commerce in Pakistan. The consensus was 
that nondevaluation had served the economic 
needs of Pakistan. The decision of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to postpone con- 
sideration of the par value of the Pakistan 
rupee was welcomed. 

During September Pakistan ratified trade 
agreements with Switzerland, Austria, Po- 
land, Egypt, and Italy, and an agreement 
with Japan was signed at Tokyo. Pakistan 
is making determined efforts to find markets 
for its raw materials in exchange for manu- 
factured goods needed in the country. As 
the month ended, two trade delegations— 
the Hungarian and the West German—were 
carrying on discussions with representatives 
of the Pakistan Government. 

Trading circles disagreed strenuously with 
the notification of the State Bank which in- 
creased from 35 percent to 75 percent the 
margin required for booking forward ex- 
change for goods imported under open gen- 
eral license. The State Bank held its second 
annual general meeting late in the month. 
The Governor of the Bank informed stock- 
holders that operations during the year were 
most successful. However, profits were not as 
great as in the preceding year. 

It is reported that the Government of 
Pakistan has placed an order in England 
for Diesel busses as part of the program for 
nationalization of road transport in Pakistan. 
The first consignment is expected to reach 
Karachi before the end of the year. 

The Government of Pakistan has arranged 
for the purchase from a Japanese firm of 10 
Diesel rail cars and 154 rail tank cars valued 
at over $1,000,000. It is reported that a 
United States firm has procured a contract 
for the supply of about 23 Diesel locomotives. 

Because of the drastic need for coastal 
cargo space and the limited port facilities 
at Chittagong, the Ministry of Commerce 
put into effect a plan to allocate the limited 
shipping space between the ports of Karachi 
and Chittagong. 

Floods in the Punjab affected nearly one- 
half of the Province. A rough estimate of 
the worst-affected area is about 1,500 square 
miles between the Ravi River and the Chenab 
River. It is believed that heavy damage has 
been caused to property, whereas damage to 
crops and loss of life has been slight. The 
Royal Pakistan Air Force dropped more than 
630,000 pounds of essential supplies to the 
marooned victims. 

A conference of seven labor federations of 
Pakistan, including representatives of the 
Pakistan Federation of Labor and the All 
Pakistan Trade Union Federation was held 
in Karachi. The All Pakistan Confederation 
of Labor was organized by the seven federa- 
tions without the support of the Communist- 
dominated labor organization. 

Considerable interest has been expressed 
in completion of plans for the 1951 census, 
the first census to be taken in Pakistan.— 
U. S. EmMBAssy, KARACHI, OCT. 13, 1950. 





Paraguay 


AGREEMENT WITH SPAIN EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Spain.’’) 


Philippines 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE POSITION IMPROVED; 
PRICES RISING; Tax BILLS SIGNED 


The foreign-exchange position of the Phil. 
ippines showed continued improvement in 
September, reserves reaching about §$300,- 
000,000 by the end of the month, in con- 
trast to $269,900,000 at the end of August. 
Factors contributing to the upward trend 
included effects of import controls, increased 
dollar receipts from exports, and delays in 
processing applications for exchange cover 
for imports. 

Meanwhile, relaxation of controls on prime 
commodities and raw materials was advo- 
cated by business and Government leaders, 
Both groups justified heavier outlays for 
such goods primarily on the basis that short- 
ages may develop in the United States and 
export restrictions would cut off supplies, 

Widespread increases in local prices dur- 
ing the month—induced by trade controls, 
hoarding, and speculation—caused the con- 
sumers’ retail price index of the Philippine 
Bureau of Commerce to rise for the ninth 
consecutive week, scoring the broadest gain 
since mid-1948. The stock market, reflecting 
the inflationary trend, also showed gains, 
with buying of securities especially brisk in 
the mining field. 

In the latter part of September, the Pres- 
ident signed a number of bills aimed at aug- 
menting Government revenue, including 
measures calling for increases in income and 
excise taxes, certain amusement taxes, and 
estate, inheritance, and gift taxes. (See fol- 
lowing item headed “New Tax Legislation 
Enacted.”) The President also directed 
liquidation of practically all Government 
enterprises competing with private business, 
a step long urged by the business commu- 
nity. Among entities affected are chiefly 
subsidiaries of the National Development 
Company, such as the Insular Sugar Refin- 
ing Corporation, National Food Products 
Corporation, the cotton textile mill, and the 
lumber mill. Additional Government in- 
vestment and expenditures, on the other 
hand, were approved for expansion of the 
Manila Railroad, rehabilitation of the Ma- 
nila Gas Corporation, assistance to the Phil- 
ippine Air Lines, and for shipping. 


CROPS 


Copra prices, stimulated by increased de- 
mand resulting from the Korean conflict, 
rose in September to a high of 44 pesos per 
100 kilograms, 47 percent over the price at 
the end of June (1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds; 
1 peso—US$0.50). Liftings of copra during 
August, 81,084 long tons, were the heaviest 
since January 1948; and shipments of coco- 
nut oil, 7,535 long tons, were the second 
largest since liberation, surpassed only by 
record exports of 9,472 tons in June 1949. 
Desiccated-coconut shipments reached the 
all-time monthly high of 10,336 short tons. 

Abaca prices likewise advanced, and at the 
end of September Davao J1 fiber was quoted 
at 58 pesos per picul, an increase of 18 percent 
compared with late June (1 picul=about 189 
pounds). Exports of abaca in August totaled 
68,534 bales, bringing 1950 shipments to 
461,690 bales, 41 percent over exports in the 
first 8 months of 1949 (1 bale=about 278 
pounds). 

Tobacco continued to command unusually 
high prices, Isabela leaf averaging 150 
pesos per bale in September, only slightly 
below the May-June peak (1 bale of tobacco= 
about 254 pounds). The 1950 tobacco harvest 
is estimated at 26,000—28,000 metric tons, in 
contrast to 22,000 metric tons in 1949. Res- 
toration of the industry to its prewar status Is 
believed possible by 1951. 
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As of September 30, 683,000 short tons of 
centrifugal sugar had been milled from the 
1950 crop, with only two centrals still grind- 
ing. Total 1950 output is expected to reach 
690,000 tons, 15 percent less than the origi- 
nal forecast and 5 percent less than 1949 
production. The 1951 crop is officially fore- 
cast at 1,065,000 short tons. Droughts in 
Visayan sugar areas during the growing sea- 
son, however, may adversely affect the yield. 

No official estimates have been released on 
the 1951 rice harvest, and the unofficial 
forecast of 65,000,000 cavans of paddy ap- 
pear to be overoptimistic in light of the pro- 
longed flooding of the central Luzon plains, 
outbreaks of dissident activity, and recent 
typhoons (1 cavan of paddy=about 95 
pounds). Supplies of rice in September were 
ample, and prices were relatively low and 
well stabilized.—U. S. EMBASSy, MANILA, OCT. 
3, 1950. 


New Tax LEGISLATION ENACTED 


Amendments to the Philippine National 
Internal Revenue Code under tax laws en- 
acted during the second special session of 
Congress in August, and signed by President 
Quirino, are expected to yield approximately 
95,000,000 pesos annually, according to pre- 
liminary official estimates (1 peso= US$0.50). 

Included in the 16 revenue measures are 
Republic Act 588, increasing percentage or 
sales taxes on luxuries and semiluxuries; Act 
589, increasing specific taxes on liquors, to- 
bacco products, firecrackers, and playing 
ecards; and Act 590, raising individual and 
corporate income-tax rates and providing for 
withholding of taxes at the source, beginning 
January 1, 1951. These measures were effec- 
tive September 22, 1950, and will expire De- 
cember 31, 1952. The new income-tax rates, 
however, are retroactive to January 1, 1950. 

Circulars containing details of the revised 
percentage and specific tax rates are available 
from the Far Eastern Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the 
Department's Field Offices. 

Other new tax measures include the fol- 
lowing: 


Republic 
Act 


564 Increasing taxes paid by agents of foreign 
insurance companies. 

565 Increasing annual registration fees on radio 
receivers, 

566 Concerning tax-exempt bonds. 

567 Raising documentary-stamp-tax rates on 
stock certificates, passage tickets, deeds, 
and conveyances of real property ; and 

imposing a tax on hotel receipts. 

468 Increasing the stamp tax on certificates of 
sale of cattle. 

069 Permitting exporters in foreign countries 
to affix Philippine — internal-revenue 
Stamps on tobacco products under certain 

ss conditions. 

570 Amending regulation permitting refund of 
50 percent of specific taxes paid on avia- 
tion gasoline, allowing refund to foreign 
nationals only when reciprocal arrange- 

oo ments are in effect. 

O71 Raising tariff rates on gasoline and prod- 

bas ucts. 

972 Providing for an import-license-application 
fee of 2 pesos plus 1 percent of licensed 

a Value of imports. 

oT4 Authorizing a tax on tickets for horse races, 

O79 Increasing estate, gift, and inheritance 

¥ taxes. 

586 Imposing a tax on winnings at horse races 

-o- , and jai alai games. 

d87 Issuing revised regulations and fees for the 
operation of motor vehicles. 

Acts 567, 568, and 571 are effective only until 

December 31, 1952. ; 


Poland 


CURRENCY REVALUED 


Effective October 31, 1950, the Polish zloty 
was revalued at the rate of 1 new zloty for 
each 100 old zlotys except for wages and 
prices, which are converted at the rate of 3 
new zlotys for 100 old zlotys. Officially, this 
change increases the value of the zloty, in 
terms of the dollar, from $0.0025 to $0.25. 
In terms of gold, the value of the zloty is 
fixed at 0.222168 grams of pure gold. 


November 13, 1950 


Although the complete text of the cur- 
rency-reform measure is not yet available 
apparently one of its effects will be to reduce 
most savings accounts to 1 percent of their 
former value, while at the same time, the 
cost of living for all but wage earners will 
be trebled. 


Portugal 


BUSINESS OPTIMISTIC THOUGH SHORTAGES 
THREATEN CANNERIES, TEXTILE MILLS 


Business sentiment continued optimistic. 
Sardine canneries in most areas were well 
supplied with fish though they were threat- 
ened with a shortage of tin plate. Textile 
mills operated full time, but arrivals of 
colonial cotton were insufficient for require- 
ments. Opening of a new cement mill was 
said to assure domestic production sufficient 
for normal requirements. Food prices in- 
creased slightly, and it was generally antici- 
pated that prices of some manufactured 
goods would increase, following the promul- 
gation of a new customs tariff. A revision 
of the British-Portuguese trade agreement 
assured the removal of Portuguese restric- 
tions on imports of domestic sewing ma- 
chines. The Portuguese Government signed 
an agreement with ECA for a loan to finance 
construction of a new ore dock at Beira, 
Mozambique. 

Credit continued tight, although there 
seemed to be some improvement and banks 
reported that customers with sufficiently 
good credit standing were able to obtain 
loans. Note circulation, after declining 
steadily from 8,456,000,000 escudos at the 
beginning of the year to 7,616,000,000 escudos 
on June 21, appears definitely to have re- 
versed the trend, having increased steadily 
since that date to 7,893,000,000 escudos on 
September 13. 

The sardine catch continued very good in 
September. In October it became somewhat 
irregular in northern Portuguese waters but 
continued consistently good in the south. 
According to the Canned Fish Institute, pro- 
duction of canned sardines in July, August, 
and September was nearly as great as the 
production (726,000 cases) for the whole of 
1949. It is anticipated that approximately 
800,000 cases will be packed during the re- 
mainder of the season (October through 
January), which would bring production 
approximately up to the 1,600,000 cases of 
1947, a fairly good year. Return of the sar- 
dines, although it has brought relief to the 
fishers and canners after 2 years of severe 
economic hardship, has created a new prob- 
lem. The Canned Fish Institute, which im- 
ports tin plate for the fish canneries, had ac- 
cumulated such large stocks by May 1949 
that it discontinued ordering. When it be- 
came evident by early August of this year 
that the catch would be better than in recent 
years, the Institute attempted to order new 
supplies but had little success in placing or- 
ders in the United States, France, or the 
United Kingdom. It now hopes to obtain 
part of its requirements through ECA. Al- 
though the Institute’s stock of tin plate is 
completely exhausted, it is understood that 
some canners still have substantial stocks 
from which they are making sales, at high 
prices, to less fortunate canners. 


INDUSTRY 


The textile industry continued to operate 
on a full-time basis. Stocks of woolen goods 
moved readily, with prices rising because of 
the increased cost of wool and higher cus- 
toms duties. Cotton textile mills were faced 
with a shortage of raw cotton owing to the 
disappointing cotton crop in the colonies. 
It was expected that supplies of Brazilian 
cotton would become available to meet the 
mills’ requirements, but this would be con- 
siderably higher in price and would presum- 
ably increase the prices of manufactured 
goods. 

A cement factory with a capacity of 100,- 
000 tons a year was inaugurated at Figueira 
da Foz on September 17. In ceremonies at- 


tending the opening, it was stated that the 
new mill would bring Portuguese production 
up to 700,000 tons a year, or enough to meet 
the country’s normal requirements. 

Portuguese hat manufacturers reported an 
increase in foreign orders but indicated that 
they were having some difficulty in obtain- 
ing imported skins. 


TARIFF; AGREEMENTS 


A decree-law of September 21 made a gen- 
eral revision of the Portuguese tariff, the 
first since 1929. The new tariff fulfilled the 
promise of the Ministry of Economy that, 
with reference to the obligation under OEEC 
to liberalize restrictions on imports, the 
Portuguese producers would not be denied 
tariff protection. In announcing the new 
tariff, the Ministry of Finance stated that the 
following primary principles were followed 
in preparing it: (1) To protect national labor, 
(2) to protect new industries, (3) to facili- 
tate the supply of foods and primary materi- 
als to the country, and (4) to improve the 
balance of trade. 

British and Portuguese delegations signed, 
on October 13, an agreement revising their 
trade agreement of last December. In addi- 
tion to agreeing to unrestricted imports of 
domestic sewing machines from the United 
Kingdom, Portugal agreed to increase quotas 
on cotton and linen thread, soap, motor- 
cycles, beer (for the colonies), and a number 
of minor items, estimated to total about 
£250,000. The United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, agreed to increase quotas on timber, 
fish oils, and a number of colonial products. 
The revised agreement runs only until the 
end of this year; its extension is understood 
to depend largely on developments in the 
European Payments Union. 

The Portuguese Government, on October 
13, signed an agreement with ECA for a loan 
not to exceed US$1,100,000 and 4,250,000 
Netherland guilders, the latter to come from 
5 percent counterpart funds. The purpose 
of the loan is to finance construction of a 
new dock at Beira, Mozambique, to be used 
mainly for the shipment of ore.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, LISBON, OcT. 20, 1950. 


Portuguese India 


PAYMENT DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED 


United States firms selling merchandise or 
contemplating transacting business in the 
Portuguese territories of India are advised 
to arrange for payment by irrevocable letter 
of credit, the U. S. Consulate General in 
Bombay reports. Difficulties in receiving 
payment for goods shipped to Portuguese 
India have been experienced by a number of 
United States exporters who had arranged 
for payment by sight draft, which is the 
most common arrangement. The difficulty is 
attributed to the unwillingness of the banks 
to honor dollar sight drafts drawn for pay- 
ment of imports. 


Spain 


AGREEMENT WITH PARAGUAY EFFECTIVE 


Spain and Paraguay signed a trade agree- 
ment in Asuncion on August 25, 1950, ef- 
fective for 1 year beginning 15 days after sig- 
nature, according to a dispatch dated Octo- 
ber 6, from the U. S. Embassy in Madrid. 
The agreement provides for an interchange 
of goods to the value of $3,000,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency) in each direction. The term “Spain” 
includes all territory under Spanish sov- 
ereignty. 

Payments are to be calculated in dollars 
and liquidated through a non-interest-bear- 
ing account opened by the Spanish Foreign 
Exchange Institute in the name of the Bank 
or Paraguay. This account provides for pay- 
ment of practically every foreign-exchange 
transaction that can arise, including pub- 
licity, patent revenues, authors’ royalties, 
profits, and taxes. A reciprocal overdraft of 
$1,000,000 is authorized. 
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The principal Spanish products to be ex- 
ported to Paraguay are: Electrical materials, 
tools, and machines; chemicals; foodstuffs 
and beverages; textiles; cigarette paper; and 
glass products. Paraguayan exports to Spain 
include: Cotton, hides, quebracho, leaf to- 
bacco, fats, corn, beans, oils, and oil-bearing 
seeds. 


Switzerland 


SEPTEMBER FOREIGN TRADE HIGH; U. S. 
SupPPLIES Most IMPORTS 


Among the more significant developments 
in the Swiss economic situation in Septem- 
ber was a gradual increase in business ac- 
tivity, associated with a sharp increase in 
both imports and exports. Most industries 
were operating at a higher tempo to meet 
increased export orders, restore depleted 
consumer stocks, and prepare for increased 
national defense. In the watch industry, 
factories were operating at a relatively high 
level to fill increased orders, especially for 
relatively low-priced, shockproof, waterproof 
wrist watches, the demand for which has 
been stimulated by the Korean conflict. 
Watch exports in September were at the 
unusually high level of 2,830,000 pieces 
which, together with parts, were valued at 
about 74,000,000 Swiss francs, compared with 
2,420,000 pieces and 66,000,000 Swiss francs 
in September 1949. - 

Swiss imports have continued to increase 
steadily and sharply since last April. In 
September they reached the highest level in 
more than 2 years. Much of the increase 
is due to restoring depleted stocks of in- 
dustrial raw material and to building them 
up still further for national defense. Im- 
ports in September amounted to 453,000,000 
Swiss francs, 7.6 percent higher than August 
and 57 percent higher than September 1949. 

Exports also rose sharply in September to 
380,000,000 Swiss francs, about 26.6 percent 
above August and 22 percent above Septem- 
ber 1949. The most significant increases 
were in shoes, watches, machinery, aniline 
dyes, instruments and apparatus, and most 
lines of textiles. Part of the increase in 
value of foreign trade was due to large ship- 
ments, both imports and exports, of gold, 
most of which was obtained from South 
Africa and France and exported to Italy as 
gold wire. This item of gold alone consti- 
tuted about 11 percent of all Septemoer 
exports. 

The United States was the largest sup- 
plier of Swiss imports. These imports 
amounted to 60,000,000 francs, 13.3 percent of 
Switzerland’s total imports. The United 
States was Switzerland’s second best export 
market, accounting for 54,000,000 francs, or 
14.2 percent of the total. Italy surpassed 
the United States with 66,000,000 francs, but 
nearly two-thirds of this consisted of gold 
wire. Exports to Germany, Argentina, Bel- 
gium, and Spain also increased, while both 
imports from and exports to Eastern Euro- 
pean countries declined further. 

Excess monetary fluidity was slightly re- 
lieved by the greater surplus of imports over 
exports, increased import orders for future 
delivery, and a foreign loan to the Belgian 
Congo. The Swiss National Bank‘s gold 
holdings declined slightly in September, but 
its foreign-exchange holdings increased 
slightly and its domestic portfolios increased. 

Prices are rising, largely because of the in- 
creased cost of imported items, especially in- 
dustrial raw materials, but also of such food 
products as sugar, fats and oils, coffee, and 
cacao. The wholesale price index in Sep- 
tember rose by 1.8 percent and stood at 208.5, 
compared with 196.1 in June (August 1939— 
100). The cost-of-living index for Septem- 
ber also rose but, in spite of considerable 
increase in food costs, has not yet reflected 
the full increase in wholesale prices. 

Agricultural production is generally satis- 
factory. Production of bread grains is larger 
than anticipated, but that of feed grains will 
be lower. Pasture conditions are excellent 
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and there are very good crops of potatoes, 
sugarbeets, and apples. Food stocks are 
being still further increased through im- 
ports of grain, sugar, and Oilseeds. 

Switzerland signed the European Payments 
Union agreement in September, but partici- 
pation is still subject to ratification by the 
Swiss Parliament, which will meet in special 
session on October 24-26 for this purpose. 
On October 13 Switzerland agreed to include 
an escape clause in the United States-Swiss 
Trade Agreement of 1936. Reluctant to ac- 
cept the clause, the Swiss Government has 
asked that negotiations for a new trade agree- 
ment commence shortly.—U. S. LEGATION, 
BERNE, OcT. 18, 1950. 


Union of South Africa 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY EVIDENT BUT 
CONTINUED EFFORT NECESSARY 


The month of September 1950 marked the 
first anniversary of the devaluation of 
sterling. The 12-month period had seen an 
expansion in the volume and value of the 
Union’s exports, improvements in its gen- 
eral terms of trade, and a contraction of 
imports through controls that achieved a 
significant and favorable transformation in 
the Union’s balance-of-payments position. 

Competent opinion, however, did not tend 
to exaggerate the extent of economic recov- 
ery and continued to draw attention to the 
necessity of stemming the tide of inflation 
(evidenced by an unremitting rise in prices), 
of expanding national production and ex- 
ports through increased efficiency, invention, 
and coordinated effort, and of providing a 
greater share of the capital required for in- 
dustrial expansion through increased private 
thrift and Government economy. 

Toward the end of September public an- 
nouncement was made of the Union’s new 
import-control system, which will become 
effective in 1951. Under this system the 
present “universal” permits will be replaced 
by new “general” permits, and a wider seg- 
ment of the Union’s trade will be opened to 
competition from all countries. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 6, 1950, 
for details.) 

In addition, next year importers of certain 
classes of industrial raw materials and capi- 
tal equipment will be granted “letters of 
commitment” by the import-control authori- 
ties, which will specify the extent to which 
an importer will be permitted to contract 
for foreign commodities. Appropriate im- 
port permits will be issued subsequently 
within the limits established by the “letters 
of commitment.” 

The Union's foreign-trade balance showed 
a deficit during August (the latest month for 
which preliminary statistics were available) 
of £8,711,874, slightly less than that of the 
preceding month and considerably smaller 
than the August 1949 import surplus of 
£13,953,812. Imports from all sources to- 
taled £29,062,289 and exports £20,350,415. 
Processed and semiprocessed gold again 
topped the export list, amounting to £4,970,- 
606, compared with £852,138 in August 1949. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Preliminary balance-of-payments data re- 
leased by the Reserve Bank during the month 
reveal that the Union’s merchandise deficit 
(including South West Africa) increased 
from £13,000,000 in the first quarter of 1950 
to £30,000,000 in the second quarter. Since 
net income from gold production and the 
deficit arising from other current transac- 
tions showed only minor change, the Union’s 
net surplus on current account, now esti- 
mated at £9,000,000 for the first quarter, was 
transformed in the second quarter to a net 
deficit of £4,000,000. The inward flow of 
private capital declined, amounting to £16,- 
006,000, against a revised estimate of £26,- 
000,000 (including drawings on Union loans 
raised in the United Kingdom, United States, 
and Switzerland) during the first quarter 
According to Reserve Bank statistics, second- 





quarter capital income included about 
£6,000,000 from the United States ang 
Switzerland for investment in gold-mining 
ventures in the Orange Free State. Thus, 
during the second quarter the net effect of 
changes in the Union’s balance of payments 
was a further increase of approximately £12,. 
000,000 in the Reserve Bank’s combined 
holdings of monetary gold and foreign ex. 
change, or about one-third of the increase 
in these holdings during the first quarter, 

September witnessed a renewed net in- 
crease in the Reserve Bank’s holdings of 
foreign-exchange balances, compared with 
the preceding 3 months. Foreign bills dis- 
counted (principally sterling) rose from 
£71,306,940 on August 31, 1950, to £78,558,082 
cn September 29, while “money at call” in- 
creased from £25,000 to £1,500,000, and 
“other foreign balances” declined from 
£6,401,000 to £3,446,000. Reserves of gold 
coin and bullion remained steady, register- 
ing only a minor reduction from £63,775,788 
to £63,543,779. 

Concurrent with relaxations in United 
Kingdom regulations governing the “switch- 
ing” of securities owned by nonresidents, the 
Reserve Bank on September 2, 1950, canceled 
its notice of October 1, 1948, which had 
limited the dealings of nonresidents in South 
African securities. Nonresidents may now 
switch into any security quoted on a regis- 
tered stock exchange in the Union. In order 
to guard against the disposal for cash of 
Union securities purchased abroad at a dis- 
count, Reserve Bank regulations currently 
provide that nonresidents may not switch 
into unquoted securities, nor may they sell 
securities (except those originally purchased 
with funds transferred to the Union) and 
use the proceeds ior any purpose except the 
purchase of other quoted securities. A fur- 
ther relaxation was made during the month 
to permit nonresidents to sell other sterling- 
area securities, such as United Kingdom or 
Rhodesian shares, either in the Union or in 
London, and use the proceeds to purchase 
Union securities. The rule providing that a 
nonresident may sell Union securities only 
to a fellow resident in the same country 
remains unchanged. 


INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, AND MINING 


The most important industrial develop- 
ment during September was the Govern- 
ment’s decision to proceed with the 
manufacture of oil from coal. A new State- 
controlled company with an initial capital 
of £1,000,000 is to undertake this project, 
the cost of which is provisionally estimated 
at amount £13,000,000. The initial produc- 
tion target is 35,000,000 imperial gallons of 
gasoline a year, slightly less than 10 percent 
of the Union's current consumption. 

Experimental runs with the first blast 
furnace, which has a capacity of 856 tons 
of steel per day, are under way at Vanderbijl 
Park, near Vereeniging. The second furnace 
with its ancillary equipment is expected to be 
completed early in 1951. Work on the 
Vanderbijl Park steel works started in 1946. 
Ultimate cost of the plant is estimated at 
£33 ,000,000. 

The 1949-50 (July 1 to June 30) final 
production of greasy wool in South Africa, 
including Basutoland and South West Africa, 
was 217,532,042 pounds, valued at £38,527,- 
045. An estimate of the 1950-51 clip made 
by the South African Wool Disposals Or- 
ganization is 220,000,000 pounds of greasy 
wool. 

Grazing conditions in the Karoo area, one 
of the principal wool-producing sections of 
the country, are reported to be better than 
at any similar period for a number of years. 
As a result, the lamb crop is the largest in 
years. The increase in wool production is 
expected to come principally from late-shorn 
lambs. 

Early September wool prices averaged 50 
percent above June closing sales. Record 
prices were set during the first 3 weeks of 
September but declined 5-10 percent during 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and a 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


SALES OF TRUCKS AND PASSENGER CARS 
Goop IN BELGIUM 


Sales of passenger cars and trucks in Bel- 
gium continued at a high level during the 
first half of 1950, according to the press in 
that country. Sales indicated an estimated 
10 percent increase for the year 1950 over 
1949. The trend has been away from United 
States passenger cars, partly because of the 
large number imported in the past 4 years 
but probably more because the devaluation 
of September 1949 increased the cost of 
United States cars. 

The press estimates that 400,000 passenger 
cars and trucks were in use in Belgium at 
the end of July 1950, compared with 235,000 
in 1939. 


SoutH INDIAN INDUSTRY GROWING 


South India is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in the Indian automobile industry, 
as two of the five assembling and manufac- 
turing plants recognized by the Government 
are located in Madras. 

In September 1950, 40 Austins a week 
were assembled by Ashok Motors, Ltd., and 
production was to be stepped up to 50 units 
a week beginning in mid-October. Since 
October 1, 1949, when the plant began oper- 
ation, about 500 units have been put on the 
road, including September 1950 production. 

The second automobile plant in Madras 
was established by Standard Motor Products 
of India, Ltd., to assemble and manufacture 
automobiles, trucks, cycles; tractors, spare 
parts, components, and accessories. The 
Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry, Eng- 
land, has an active interest in the new con- 
cern. It invested 48 percent of the capital 
in addition to supplying technical personnel 
until such time as the Indian personnel is 
trained and able to run the factory. The 
Government of Madras has assigned the com- 
pany 58 acres of land in Vandalur, 18 miles 
from Madras City. Construction of the fac- 
tory is proceeding apace and is expected to 
be completed in July 1951. In the meantime 
the Government of Madras has placed at the 
disposal of the company one of the hangars 
constructed during World War II at Chrome- 
pet, 10 miles from Madras. The job of in- 
stalling machinery in the hangar was started 
in May 1950, and the first assembled “Stand- 
ard Vanguard” was delivered in the first 
week of July. In September 3 units were 
assembled per day, and about 100 units have 
been assembled and delivered so far. The 
company has the ambitious program of as- 
sembling 10 units a day in the near future 
and it is said that with two shifts 20 units 
aday could be assembled. The deputy chair- 
man has stated that the company hopes to 
manufacture about 50 automobile compo- 
hents during the next year and expects to 
manufacture entire automobiles locally in 
about 10 years. He also said that the asem- 
bly of the Triumph “Mayflower” automobile 
is expected to be undertaken about the end 
of 1950. 


NEw Mepium-Pricep ITALIAN CaR SHOWN 


S. p. A. Alfa Romeo of Milan, Italy, ex- 
hibited its new passenger car, the “Alfa 
Romeo 1900,” on October 2, 1950, The new 
model, streamlined and tastefully finished, 
is designed for buyers who desire an Italian 
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medium-priced car. It is more expensive 
than larger United States cars, however, as 
even the smallest Italian cars are expensive 
by United States standards. 

The “Alfa Romeo 1900” has a four-cylin- 
der motor. It is said to be very economical, 
consuming 10.5 liters of gasoline per 100 kilo- 
meters (about 24 miles per gallon) and hav- 
ing a top speed of 150 kilometers per hour 
(about 92.5 miles per hour). It is under- 
stood that only the four-door sedan is 
available. 

Details on rate of production are not avail- 
able, but it is understood that orders have 
been placed for nearly all of the first year’s 
output. The price of the four-door sedan is 
2,080,000 lire (about US$3,328). A lower 
price, difficult to achieve now, might make 
this car an attractive export possibility. 
The manufacturers hope that even at cur- 
rent prices they can create an appreciable 
export market. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U. K. AND IRELAND 


The United Kingdom’s Austin Motor Co., 
Ltd., recently announced the production of 
81,972 motor vehicles for the first 6 months 
of 1950. Exports for the same period totaled 
64,440. The company compared the export 
figure with the total production of automo- 
biles in Italy for the same period—60,076 
vehicles. 

The Nuffield Organization, Ltd., of Eng- 
land, received an order in September 1950 
from the United States for 3,800 Morris, 
Riley, and M. G. cars. It is said to be the 
largest single order from the United States 
ever given for Nuffield products. 

The Leyland Motors, Ltd., Leyland, Lanca- 
shire, exported 59 percent of its August 1950 
production of commercial vehicles, compared 
with 51 percent in July. The August figure 
was the company’s highest percent of pro- 
duction for export in more than 2 years. 
Australia received 174 vehicles, the majority 
being Diesel-engine and heavy-duty trucks. 

Leyland Motors has also announced re- 
ceipt of orders from Brazil and Uruguay for 
more than 200 passenger chassis and Diesel 
trucks, and orders from the Middle East for 
110 bus chassis. These new orders reportedly 
brought Leyland’s export orders at the end 
of September to just under £6,000,000 
(£1 = US$2.80). 

On October 2, one of the company’s busses 
left the plant for a 10,000-mile American 
tour, including such cities as Montreal and 
Los Angeles. The bus is a streamlined luxury 
long-distance model to be used for tours 
to Switzerland, Germany, France, Italy, and 
Spain. 

Motorcycles are being exported from Ire- 
land to Sweden, according to the London 
press. The units are assembled in Ireland 
from parts imported from Great Britain. 
Ireland has a trade agreement with Sweden 
and agreed to fill an order for units totaling 
£10,000. The first consignment of 125 motor- 
cycles has been shipped, and adidtional units, 
to the value of possibly £20,000 more, may 
be sent. 

A British company is now producing the 
Rotofio shock absorber, originally introduced 
for passenger cars and light commercial 
vehicles, for use in heavy vehicles. The new 
model is designed for a load of 2 tons on 
each wheel. Trade-press reports state that 
one of the advantages of this type of shock 
absorber is that it contains only one moving 
part. There are no valves, and refilling is 


unnecessary, as the shock absorber makes use 
of the displaceability of a very viscous ma- 
terial (a variety of uncured synthetic 
rubber), rather than using a flow of oil and 
checking it by means of valves. 


Chemieals 


CONTROLS PUT ON BRAZILIAN PRODUCTS 


The Central Price Commission of Brazil 
has established distribution and price con- 
trols over a long list of industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. It is stated that 
this action was taken to maintain equitable 
distribution on the domestic market. 


FORMOSA RECEIVES ECA FERTILIZER 


About 140,000 metric tons of fertilizer have 
been received in Formosa, through ECA, for 
application to the two 1950 rice crops. This 
amount is in addition to 98,000 tons of ferti- 
lizer supplied by the Taiwan Provincial Gov- 
ernment. Use of these fertilizers has made 
possible a harvest which is expected to be 
more than twice as large as the crop 4 years 
ago. 


FRENCH OUTPUT OF SYNTHETIC PHENOL 


French production of synthetic phenol 
reached 676 metric tons in June 1950, but 
declined to 600 tons in July, the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce reports. Output in 
May totaled 633 tons. Monthly average pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1950 was 565 
tons, compared with a monthly average of 
661 tons in the year 1949. 


FRENCH Morocco INCREASES EXPORTS OF 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


French Morocco’s exports of phosphate 
rock in the first half of 1950 totaled 2,000,700 
metric tons, valued at 6,100,000,000 francs. 
Exports of this material in the first half of 
1949 amounted to 1,846,300 tons valued at 
4,900,000,000 francs. (350 Moroccan francs= 
US$1, official rate.) 


WEst GERMAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Exports of chemicals from Western Ger- 
many to the United States in the first 7 
months of 1950 were valued at 22,541,000 
deutschemarks (1 DM=US$0.238). Inor- 
ganic and heavy chemicals valued at 8,800,000 
deutschemarks were the largest item. Coal- 
tar products, valued at 7,300,000 deutsche- 
marks, were second, and phosphatic and 
potassic fertilizers were third, at 1,700,000 
deutschemarks. 


WEst GERMAN DYE PLANTS RESTORED 


Prewar production capacity for dyes in 
Western Germany was about 70,000 metric 
tons annually. Some plants were damaged 
extensively during the war, but facilities 
have been largely restored and capacity is 
estimated at 60,000 tons. The trend is toward 
the manufacture of new specialties, which 
command higher prices and have less com- 
petition. 


INDIA INVESTIGATES SULFUR RESOURCES 


The Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of India has recommended the es- 
tablishment of a pilot plant to extract sulfur 
from gypsum. The latter material is avail- 
able in considerable quantities in India. 
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The Council also has decided to investigate 
the possibility of obtaining sulfur from cop- 
per pyrites and other sources for the manu- 
facture of sulfuric acid. 


ECA APPROVES ITALIAN NITROGEN 
PROJECTS 


An outstanding problem of Italy’s nitrog- 
enous fertilizer industry is the need for 
modern plants and equipment, as many of 
its units are uneconomical to operate. 
Production depends on electric power, and 
inasmuch as the supply is at times uncertain 
because of variations in rainfall, full utili- 
zation of the nitrogen industry's potentiali- 
ties is hampered. 

ECA has approved two projects for ex- 
pansion of nitrogen capacity. One is the 
erection by the Montecatini Co. of a plant 
at Lodi with an annual capacity of 50,000 
metric tons of synthetic ammonia (75 per- 
cent ammonia and 25 percent’ urea). 
Methane gas will be the raw material. The 
second project envisages utilization of coke- 
oven gas at the Bagnoli (Naples) plant; a 
total conversion process is expected to yield 
35,000 tons of nitrogen, or 170,000 tons of 
ammonium sulfate. 

Other plants that are being established 
will use low-grade lignite from the Valdarno 
mines near Florence to produce hydrogen 
for making nitrogenous fertilizers. 


CauUsTIc-SoDA OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Production of caustic soda reached a new 
postwar high in Japan in August 1950. 
Solvay-process plants operated at 50 per- 
cent of capacity and electrolytic plants at 
63 percent. Output of the Solvay plants in 
Juiy and August 1950 was as follows, in 
metric tons (1949 figures in parentheses) : 
6,331 (4,681); 6,960 (5,779). Production by 
the electrolytic process was 10,073 tons 
(7,857) in July and 10,573 tons (7,594) in 
August. 


NORWEGIAN INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


Several large Norwegian chemical plants 
have increased their output and are prepar- 
ing to manufacture new materials. Odda 
Smelteverk has almost completed its works 
for making dicyandiamide to be exported to 
the United Kingdom. Production of cal- 
cium carbide and calcium cyanamide has 
made important gains. The superphosphate 
plant of Det Norske Zinkkompani completed 
in 1949, is reported to be operating at capa- 
city—40,000 metric tons annually. 


SPANISH COMPANY PLANS EXPANSION 


General Quimica, S. A., Bilbao, Spain, has 
requested permission to construct a plant at 
Salcedo, Province of Alava, for the produc- 
tion of 13,200 metric tons of explosives an- 
nually and a smaller quantity of dyes. It is 
understood that processes developed by a 
United States company will be used. 


TANGANYIKA FORECASTS PYRETHRUM AND 
DERRIS CROPS 


Tanganyika’s 1950 pyrethrum crop is fore- 
cast at 232 long tons, according to estimates 
made by the Territory’s Department of Agri- 
culture as of August 31, 1950. An earlier 
estimate was 360 tons. 

The derris crop is forecast at 15 tons— 
5 tons more than earlier estimates or in 1949. 


MEXICAN PLANT ImporTs From U. S. 


Catalizadora Industrial, S. A., Monterrey, 
Mexico, makes a variety of chemical, house- 
hold, and industrial products, including 
cleaning materials, furniture polishes, resins 
for use in furniture factories, and silicates. 
The company sells its industrial and house- 
hold products entirely on the domestic mar- 
ket. The raw materials used in making 
household cleaning items and polishes are 
obtained both from domestic sources and 
from the United States. They include pine 
oil, soda ash, trisodium phosphate, alumi- 
num chloride, and barium carbonate. Other 
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Project Begun for Industrial 
Research on Pigments, U. K. 


Imperial Smelting Corporation, 
United Kingdom, has begun a 
£100,000 project for industrial re- 
search on pigments. Laboratories 
are to be built at Avonmouth 
(Bristol) ; they will be the largest 
in that area. 

Part of the center will be de- 
voted to research on fluorine and 
its compounds. The industrial 
application of these materials is a 
new field, in which the company is 
a leader in experimental investiga- 
tion. 

In addition to work on improving 
processes used by the corporation, 
research will be done on the devel- 
opment of new chemicals affecting 
many industries. 











imports of raw materials, mostly from the 
United States, consist of aluminum stearate, 
barium carbonate, aluminum chloride, so- 
dium bisulfate, acid inhibitors, and 
detergents. 


U. K. SALts Deposit SIGNIFICANT 


Further experimental work has disclosed 
that deposits of potassium salts in York- 
shire, United Kingdom, may prove of con- 
siderable significance. A 30-foot layer, of 
about 70 percent sodium chloride and 3) 
percent potassium chloride, was encountered 
at a depth of approximately 4,000 feet. The 
brine pumping appears satisfactory. 


U. K. Uses U.S. SULFUR IN RAYON PLANT 


The sulfuric acid needed by the new 
rayon plant of Courtauld’s, Ltd., at Car- 
rickfergus, Northern Ireland, is made at the 
factory from sulfur imported from the 
United States. 


Drugs 


CINCHONA EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Cinchona exports from the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi during the first half of 
1950 amounted to 748 metric tons, valued 
at 29,000,000 Congo francs, compared with 
241 tons (9,000,000 Congo francs) in the same 
period of 1949. (One Congo franc= $0.028 in 
January—June 1949, and $0.02 in 1950.) 


BRAZILIAN MENTHOL EXPORTS DECLINE 


Menthol exports from Brazil in the first 
half of 1950 amounted to 58 metric tons 
valued at 22,098,000 cruzeiros, a decrease of 
111 tons and 27,626,000 cruzeiros, compared 
with exports in the corresponding period of 
1949 (1 cruzeiro=US$0.054). 


LICORICE-RooT Exports, GREECE 


Greece exported 840 metric tons of licorice 
root (618,000,000 drachmas) during 1949, as 
compared with 2,356 tons (12,000,000 drach- 
mas) in 1938 (1 drachma=US$0.009 in 
1938; in 1949, the exchange was: 10,0CO 
drachmas for US$1 before September 22 and 
15,000 drachmas after that date). 


BRAZILIAN INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


Increased usage of antibiotics in Brazil is 
reflected in January-June 1950 imports of 
6 metric tons valued at 60,559,000 cruzeiros— 
larger than those in the comparable 1949 
months by 4 metric tons, valued at 13,779,000 
cruzeiros. On the other hand, the expan- 
sion in the Brazilian pharmaceutical in- 
dustry is manifest in the decline in imports 
of pharmaceutical products, not specified, in 





the first half of 1950. They amounted to 
584 tons with a value of 127,093,000 cruzeiros, 
and were down from the comparable 1949 
period by 399 tons, valued at 47,719,009 
cruzeiros. (1 cruzeiro=US$0.054, approx. 
imate average of official buying and Selling 
rates.) 


Cop-LIVER-OIL OvutTpuT, ICELAND 


Production of cod-liver oil in Iceland in 
the period January—August 1950 totaled 5,433 
metric tons, compared with 6,268 tons in the 
like period of 1949. Prices failed to show any 
marked improvement, although markets 
were readily found. Exports to leading coun. 
tries in the January—June period of 1949 ang 
1950 are shown in the accompanying table. 


Exports of Icelandic Cod-Liver Oil 


1949 1950 


Country 


k ilo- Value Kilo- | Value 

grams |(crowns)) grams | (crowns) 
Netherlands 0 0/5, 700, 000) 18, 120, 687 
Germany 2. 000, 000/6, 376, 999) 961,771) 2, 164, 058 
United States 797, 030 |3, 152, 966) 854. 225] 3, 180, 173 

United  King- 

dom 0 0, 704, 067) 3, 191, 260 
Czechoslovakia 0 0) 370,000 992, 573 
Denmark 264,337) 851, 348 76, 605} 216, 739 
Others 101,423) 512,009) 546,154! 1,985,115 
Total ..|3, 162, 790) 10,893,322)9, 212, 822/29, 800, 705 


INDIA’Ss HEALTH PLAN PROGRESSES 


Official data on the health program of the 
State of Bombay indicate the following prog- 
ress of the plan: Medical relief and public 
health expenditures, in thousands of rupees, 
7,515 (1938-39); 21,037 (1946-47); 26,053 
(1947-48); 36,367 (1948-49); and 62,211 
(1949-50). The scale of the State’s develop- 
ment scheme is also shown by the following 
total authorized allotments for the 5-year 
period 1947-52, in thousands of rupees: Pub- 
lic health, 10,864; medical, 52,500; municipal 
public health projects, 7,332; and Govern- 
ment public health projects, 15,022. 

The medical services include tuberculosis 
control, rural clinics, aid to private leprosy 
hospitals, nurse training courses, control of 
retail drug prices, decision to manufacture 
penicillin, establishment of three mobile hos- 
pital units for the treatment of infectious 
diseases, seven additional mobile units as 
hygiene centers for the prevention of disease, 
and five special malaria survey units to un- 
dertake malaria studies in each district of 
the State. 

The State founded a new agricultural 
school at Mirjole in the Ratnagiri district 
and assumed responsibility for the schools 
at Baroda, Jagudan, and Kohlapur. The 
2-year theoretical and practical course in- 
tended primarily for the growing of food- 
stuffs will benefit the medicinal botanical 
field also, as wild and cultivated medicinal 
plants abound in the State. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR PENICILLIN 
FACTORY IN PAKISTAN FAIL 


The Commerce Minister of Pakistan stated 
in Parliament on October 2, 1950, that nego- 
tiations for the establishment of a penicillin 
factory had failed, despite Government as- 
surance to the foreign firm concerned that 
the undertaking would receive full coopera- 
tion and support. 


INDIAN Nux VOMICA TRADE 


The trade in nux vomica in India in the 
period January-June 1950 showed slight im- 
provement over that of the preceding half 
year, attributable mainly to military condl- 
tions in Indochina. 

Estimated collection in the Malabar area 
in the 1949-50 crop season, November-April, 
was 1,000 long tons, the same as in the pre- 
ceding crop season. Domestic consumption 
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was negligible in that area. Unsold stocks 
as of June 30, 1950, which were in the hands 
of exporting firms and at the many collec- 
tion depots in the interior, ranged from 800 
to 1,000 tons. 

Buyers in the Calcutta area were unable to 
offer higher prices to cover increased han- 
dling charges, so that stocks remained up- 
country. Transportation to the port involves 
considerable delay. 

Exports from the Madras consular district 
during the first halves of 1950 and 1949 were, 
respectively, 366 tons (92,853 rupees) and 
362.9 tons (77,773 rupees). Exports from Cal- 
cutta during January to June 1950, amounted 
to 100 tons. Domestic use of nux vomica in 
the manufacture of strychnine was resumed 
by the one manufacturer in Calcutta, al- 
though the quantity employed, reportedly, 
was not large. Prices remained steady in 
the Madras area during the first half of 1950 
(1 rupee = US$0.21). 


SuRvVEY REVEALS NEPAL’s NEEDS 


A medical survey of the Kali Gandak and 
Pokhara Valleys of central Nepal by a doctor 
of medicine, who was a member of the 
Chicago Museum of Natural History Expedi- 
tion to Nepal during the winter of 1949-50, 
should be of interest to United States man- 
ufacturers and exporters of pharmaceutical 
products. The background information, 
discussion of medical and surgical cases 
treated in the expedition’s free dispensary in 
the hills, and suggestions on how to ameli- 
orate health conditions are practical contri- 
butions to a knowledge of the medicinals 
that Nepal requires. 

A copy of the survey is available on a loan 
basis from the Chemical Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Essential Oils 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, PARAGUAY 


Essential oils are considered one of Para- 
guay’s nine leading export commodities. 
Exports, in metric tons, from 1941 to 1949 
were as follows: 1941, 294; 1942, 155; 1943, 
148; 1944, 219; 1945, 394; 1946, 466; 1947, 
159; 1948, 196; and 1949, 144—a total of 2,170 
metric tons. Petitgrain oil accounts for the 
larger part, and guaiac-wood oil is second. 


Foodstufis 


JAPAN’S TEA PRODUCTION INCREASES; 
QUALITY Goop 


Unofficial estimates of tea production in 
Japan during 1950 show a substantial in- 
crease from that of 1949. The total amount 
expected is 83,496,700 pounds, of which 
74,229,700 pounds will be green tea and 8,267,- 
000 pounds will be black. The total out- 
put in 1949, according to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry, was 173,576,300 
pounds. 

Satisfactory rainfall in the spring of 1950 
and average high temperatures during the 
growing season are largely responsible for 
this year’s high production of tea. Picking, 
on the average, was about 1 week earlier 
than in the preceding year. The only sig- 
nificant damage to Japan’s 1950 tea crop, 
according to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, was caused by a typhoon in August. 
This damage was more or less localized in 
the Kyoto district. 

Damage from insects and other pests was 
also slight, largely because of preventive 
measures taken by individual farmers as a 
result of warnings issued by the Government 
Tea Experimental Stations. 

The quality of green and black tea pro- 
duced this year is reported to surpass the 
— of tea produced in other postwar 
ears, 

During the first 8 months of 1950 total tea 
exports from Shimizu and Yokohama totaled 
7,196,736 pounds valued 1,110,504,808 yen. 
Exports from Shimizu, which is responsible 
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for about 98 percent of Japan’s total tea 
exports, totaled 7,043,907 pounds, of which 
2,497,689 pounds of green tea and 33,171 
pounds of black tea went to the United 
States. 


COFFEE CROP, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


The Bahia Cocoa Trade Commission (Bra- 
zil) estimated the total Bahia 1950-51 Cacao 
crop (May 1950 to January or February 1951) 
between 1,900,000 and 2,000,000 bags (60 kilo- 
grams of 2.2046 pounds each) whereas local 
traders estimated it between 1,700,000 and 
1,800,000 bags. Weather conditions have 
been favorable for the main crop that runs 
from October 1950 to January or February 
1951. 

Cacao beans processed in Bahia during 
the period January through August 1950 
amounted to 241,751 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. The manufactured products for that 
period were: Cocoa butter, 4,924,107 kilo- 
grams; cocoa cake, 6,865,660 kilograms; cocoa 
paste, 1,171,394 kilograms; and cocoa 
roasted, 11,455 kilograms. 

The 1950-51 cacao crop estimate for all 
Brazil is not available. The 1949-50 crop 


was estimated at 2,695,300 bags—2,612,486. 
in Bahia, 39,166 in Para, and 43,648 in Vitoria. 


Brazil’s total cacao exports during August 
1950 amounted to 128,076 bags in comparison 
with 220,546 bags during the corresponding 
period of 1949. 


SMALLER CACAO CROP FORECAST, 
GUATEMALA 


Field reports from the cacao-growing areas 
of Guatemala on the Pacific coast indicate 
that the 1950-51 cacao crop will be down 
about 25 percent from the 1,200,000 pounds 
produced in 1949-50. Some observers Ccon- 
tend that the crop will be even smaller, 
stating that a 30 percent reduction may be 
likely. Therefore, a 1950-51 forecast of about 
900,000 pounds appears feasible. 

The smaller production is attributed to 
an unusually heavy dropping of immature 
pods owing to excessive rainfall earlier in 
the season. 

It appears likely that cacao acreage has 
expanded in Guatemala during the past two 
decades but with higher coffee prices during 
the past 2 years planting has leveled off. 
Domestic consumption of cacao probably 
will continue to increase, perhaps about in 
the same relationship as expansion occurs 
in sugar. Generally prosperous conditions 
have made more money available for pur- 
chase of confections. In contrast to a num- 
ber of other tropical crops very little research 
has been done on cacao in Guatemala. 


CacaoO-BEAN OUTPUT AND EXPORTS ESTI- 
MATED, SPANISH GUINEA 


Trade merchants in Barcelona, Spain, have 
estimated cacao-bean production in 1950 at 
about 16,000 metric tons, gross weight, of 
which 14,000 metric tons will be obtained 
from Fernando Po and 2,000 metric tons from 
other parts of Spanish Guinea. Total output 
in 1949 was estimated finally at 18,043 metric 
tons, of which 16,138 was produced in Fer- 
nando Po and 1,905 metric tons in other 
Spanish Guinea. In 1948, total yield 
amounted to about 14,000 metric tons— 
11,000 metric tons from Fernando Po and 
3,000 metric tons from other Spanish Guinea. 

Estimated exports from the 1950 crop will 
amount to about 6,000 metric tons, which 
probably will be sold entirely to the United 
States. Three export licenses for 1,000 metric 
tons, each covering shipments to three dif- 
ferent United States firms have already been 
approved by the Spanish Government, and it 
is expected that another 3,000 metric tons 
will be shipped to the same buyers. Exports 
in 1949 amounted to about 7,000 metric tons, 
of which about 5,500 metric tons went to the 
United States and 1,500 metric tons to Italy. 

Prices established officially for the new 
crop of cacao, by grades, are as follows (in 
pesetas per kilogram net, f. o. b. port of 
Santa Isabel, Fernando Po): Five Superior, 


11.55; Five, 11.35; Four Fine, 10.90; Four, 
10.05; Three, 9.45; Low, 7.45. 

There was established officially on Decem- 
ber 22, 1949, the special rate of exchange of 
21.90 pesetas to $1 for cacao-bean exports to 
the United States. 


COFFEE SEASON SUCCESSFUL, NICARAGUA 


The exportation of 57,826 bags of coffee of 
60 kilograms (1 kilogram == 2.2046 pounds) 
during the quarter ended September 30, 1950, 
closed the most successful coffee season in 
the country’s history. Not only did total 
exports during the 1949-50 coffee year 
amount to 346,136 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
far higher than the preceding record total 
of 308,753 bags shipped in 1935, but the av- 
erage price for which this past crop was sold 
greatly exceeded that of any preceding year. 

The unusually high yield obtained from 
Nicaraguan coffee plantations this past year 
probably is largely the result of a combina- 
tion of two factors: (1) The extremely small 
1948-49 crop, which left the trees in a rested 
and vigorous condition and (2) the almost 
ideal weather conditions during the 1949 
flowering period and subsequent period of 
growth and maturity of the cherry. 

Coffee shipments to European countries 
from the 1949-50 crop increased by approxi- 
mately 150 percent, as compared with the 
preceding year. Data furnished by customs 
agents in the port of Corinto show that 16,184 
bags of 60 kilograms each went to Europe in 
1950, as compared with only 6,443 bags 
shipped to that destination from the 194849 
harvest. However, the United States con- 
tinued to be by far the best market for Ni- 
caraguan coffee. 

It is estimated that the total exportable 
surplus from the 1950-51 crop will be be- 
tween 220,000 and 240,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. 


General Products 


YUGOSLAV HANDICRAFT SITUATION 


Yugoslav participation in international 
trade fairs has been successful, insofar as 
handicraft articles are concerned, states the 
Yugoslav press. At the Chicago Interna- 
tional Trade Fair all samples of leather goods 
are reported to be sold and many orders 
taken for glassware and carved wooden 
articles. 

Although the Yugoslav urban population 
is increasing, the number of artisans and 
craftsmen is tending to decline, states the 
press. Shortages of such items as combs, 
brooms, and brushes have been brought 
about by the dearth of artisans. The lack 
of trainees and apprentices, inadequate ac- 
commodations and facilities for craftsmen, 
and shortages of tools and raw materials 
are also reported. 


Iron & Steel 


CUBAN IRON-ORE OvtTPUT SMALL 


Only 11,594 tons of iron ore was mined in 
Cuba in the first 6 months of 1950, a quan- 
tity slightly less than that extracted in the 
last half of 1949. Exports amounted to 
23,675 tons, slightly more than twice the 
trade of the preceding 6 months—all figures 
comparing with the first half of 1949, when 
there was neither production nor exporta- 
tion of Cuban iron ore: Stocks as of June 30, 
1950, totaled 3,062 tons. 


ARGENTINA ESTABLISHES SCRAP RESERVE 


Iron and steel scrap was declared to be of 
public utility and subject to expropriation 
by a decree of the Argentine Government 
issued September 29, 1950. The decree also 
proposes the establishment of a national re- 
serve of scrap and authorizes the Bureau of 
Military Fabrications to purchase directly or 
to expropriate scrap held by private indi- 
viduals in excess of 30 tons. The prices to 
be paid for scrap acquired under this de- 
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cree are to be the same as those quoted in 
the United States scrap iron and steel mar- 
ket. Underlying this action is said to be 
the declining volume of imported scrap 
available to and reaching Argentina. 


JAPANESE TRADE IN IRON AND STEEL 


The first postwar shipment of rolled steel 
from Japan to Argentina was made during 
September by the Kawasaki Mill of the Fuji 
Steel Works. The transaction involved 2,800 
tons at $87 per ton f. o. b. Yokohama. 

Communist China, under a special permit 
granted by the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers in Japan, is to receive 2,500 
tons of galvanized iron pipe from the 
Kawasaki plant of the Nihon Kokan Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha Works. 


LUXEMBOURG OUTPUT RISING 


Iron and steel production in Luxembourg, 
which had been declining during the last 
half of 1949 for want of export business, 
started to gain in March and continued to 
improve through the second quarter of 1950 
and the month of July. During the early 
part of the period, competition—particularly 
with the Belgian industry—forced prices to 
unprofitable levels, but in June agreement 
was reached with Belgian producers on a 
3,000-franc base price for intercountry sales. 
Subsequently the base was raised to 3,300 
francs, only to be again raised—to 3,900 
francs—in the first week in September. 
Meanwhile the export price of Luxembourg 
steel had soared to about 4,700 francs, with 
every possibility of further increases if world 
demand continues unabated. 

While the position of the iron and steel 
industry proper was improving, especially in 
response to orders placed for export, the 
position of iron-ore industry showed little 
improvement. Production in the first quar- 
ter totaled 929,000 metric tons and declined 
to 894,000 tons in the second quarter, chiefly 
because of low April output. The increase 
in domestic demand for ore resulting from 
improvement in local production was largely 
offset by declining export demand. 

Since expiration of the German-Luxem- 
bourg trade agreement, the higher price of 
Luxembourg ores has prompted German 
consumers to obtain their requirements 
from France. Thus, there seems little like- 
lihood that there will be a resumption of 
iron-ore shipments to Germany in the near 
future. Independent iron-ore producers are 
most seriously affected by this development, 
and the number of mines operated by this 
group declined from 15 in January to 4 in 
June. (Recent reports indicate that the 
number of independent mines in operation 
has recently risen to 8 on the basis of orders 
from local ccnsumers. ) 


EXPORTS OF SPANISH MOROCCAN IRON ORE 
DECLINE 


Only 377,479 metric tons of iron ore were 
exported from Spanish Morocco during the 
first 6 months of 1950, compared with 394,- 
551 tons sent to foreign consumers in the 
like period of 1949. The United Kingdom 
continued to be the chief market for the ore, 
taking 257,298 tons in 1950, compared with 
283,463 tons in the 1949 January—June pe- 
riod. Shipments to the Netherlands rose to 
57,713 tons by this comparison. The re- 
maining two markets taking Spanish Moroc- 
can ore in 1950—the United States, 40,275 
tons, and France, 22,193 tons—purchased 
none of this ore in the first half of 1949. 


Leather & Products 


EXPORTS OF SKINS FROM WALES 


Among recent exports from Wales were 600 
skins of sheep and kid for lining leathers 
destined for Canada. Shipments of skins 
from the Cardiff district to the United States 
from January 1, 1950, to September 28, 1950, 
were valued at US$1,293. 
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New Edition of Schedule A 
Now Available 


The August 1, 1950, edition of Sched- 
ule A, Statistical Classification of Com- 
modities Imported into the United States, 
which supersedes the September 1, 1946, 
edition, is now available. This edition 
of Schedule A incorporates all of the 
changes which have been made by sup- 
plementary bulletins since the 1946 edi- 
tion was issued. The new issue is in 
loose leaf form and it is planned that 
most changes in the Schedule will be 
made by printing new pages to be sub- 
stituted for pages which need revision. 

Copies of the August 1, 1950, edition 
of Schedule A may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at the price of $2.50 per copy to 
domestic subscribers and $3.50 per copy 
to foreign subscribers. This price in- 
cludes supplements to the Schedule for 
at least 1 year. Orders will also be 
accepted at Department of Commerce 
Field Offices located in principal cities. 











Machinery 


DaIRY EQUIPMENT, ARGENTINA 


Production of dairy processing equipment 
in Argentina is limited to butter molds (man- 
ual), can rests, cheese-factory machinery, 
milk-cooler cabinets, ice-cream freezers, 
milk cans (5 gallons and over), milk heat- 
ers, and milk pumps. All other items must 
be imported. The total value of this produc- 
tion ranges from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 pesos 
annually. 

Argentine consumption of dairy processing 
equipment is estimated to have averaged 40,- 
000,000 pesos annually since 1947. If ex- 
change were available, trade sources believe 
this figure could be doubled. The need for 
milking machines, pasteurizing equipment, 
bottling and capping machines, and butter 
churns is especially stressed. 

It is reported that dairy processing equip- 
ment is currently being received from Den- 
mark, England, and New Zealand, and that 
these imports have averaged approximately 
10,000,000 pesos annually since 1947. 

There is no record of Argentine exports of 
dairy processing equipment in recent years. 

Argentine manufacturers of dairy process- 
ing equipment sell directly to dairies, cheese 
factories, and ice-cream producers, as well as 
through established machinery distributors 
and dealers. The distributors usually main- 
tain branches in principal marketing centers 
and appoint dealers for areas not covered by 
their own selling organizations. Imported 
dairy processing equipment is sold through 
sales agents and representatives. Under pre- 
vailing import regulations, however, import 
and exchange permits, when granted, are is- 
sued in the name of the ultimate user only. 

Argentina presents an excellent potential 
but currently restricted market for American 
dairy processing equipment. 

It is reported that some items of equip- 
ment which should have been replaced 10 
years ago are being maintained at consider- 
able expense because exchange has not been 
available. The normal expansion of the 
dairy industry has been’ correspondingly 
affected, construction of additions or of en- 
tire new plants having been postponed until 
new equipment is procurable. The demand 
for milking machines has increased consid- 
erably in recent years, reportedly as a result 
of a shortage of farm labor, larger herds 
(the total Argentine dairy herd is estimated 
at 8,000,000 head), and a desire to modernize. 





Motion Pictures 


BELGIAN CONGO TRENDS TO 16-MM. FILMs 


The trend in the Belgian Congo appears to 
be toward expansion of 16-mm. facilities, 
There are 10 permanent theaters having a 
total seating capacity of 2,955 and 8 hotels 
and clubs with 825 seats exhibiting 16-mm, 
entertainment films. There are also 15 mo. 
bile 16-mm. units operated by the Govern- 
ment Information Service, and about 10 
mobile units operated by private concerns, 
Facilities are believed to be adequate for the 
European population, and future expansion 
will probably be confined to providing film 
entertainment for Africans. 

French and United States 16-mm. films are 
being distributed, with an occasional Italian 
film being shown. The market for 16-mm. 
United States films could probably be in- 
creased at the expense of European films if 
United States film companies would make 
more of their feature films available in 
16-mm. versions with French sound tracks, 
The Belgian Congo Information Service pro- 
duces 16-mm. film for the natives. The 
Information Service and private 16-mm. dis- 
tributors would welcome United States 
16-mm. films suitable for showing to the 
natives. Films with a great deal of action, 
easily understood by non-Europeans who 
speak neither French nor English, are 
desired. 

Only two permanent 35-mm. theaters are 
operating, one in Leopoldville, and one in 
Elizabethville. There are also about 15 
clubs, hotels, and other places equipped with 
35-mm. projectors that rent 35-mm. enter- 
tainment films. At present about 75 percent 
of the 35-mm. films shown are United States 
productions and the other 25 percent mainly 
French. 


GERMAN INDUSTRY WANTS PROTECTION 


The German motion-picture industry re- 
cently submitted to the Committee for Press, 
Radio, and Film of the German Parliament a 
draft of a law to restrict foreign film imports, 
says the German press. German film circles 
believe that sufficiently stable conditions to 
permit a profitable motion-picture industry 
can be achieved by importing only 300 films 
per year. The proposal would require im- 
port certificates for foreign films based on 
an annual quota to be announced each 
June. For the year 1950-51, the German 
share would amount to 60 films, or about 20 
percent of the import total. 

According to statistics of the Association 
of Film Producers, 997 films were shown in 
Western Germany during 1949. Of that 
number, 517 were imported films (225 from 
the United States, 120 from the United King- 
dom, 79 from France, 50 from Austria, 14 
from Sweden, and 29 from other countries), 
400 were old German films, and about 80 
were new German films. 

From 1929 to 1933, Germany’s demand for 
films was about 250 to 300 films annually. 
In 1933 there were approximately 100 Ger- 
man films and 170 imported films. The Ger- 
man press reports that the Federal Republic 
at present has the problem of absorbing 
in about 4,000 theaters, three times the num- 
ber of motion pictures available to 6,000 
theaters in 1933. 


CENSORSHIP AND PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


During the first 7 months of 1950, 292 
feature-length films and 15 short subjects 
were reviewed by the Iraq Board of Cen- 
sorship. Of these, 173 feature films and 13 
short subjects were United States produc- 
tions; 99 features and 2 short subjects were 
Arabic, Egyptian, and Iraqi productions; and 
20 feature films were British, French, and 
Turkish. During this period two United 
States films were banned by the Board of 
Censorship. 

The Baghdad Studio for Film & Cinema 
Company did not begin production of any 
new films during the first half of 1950. The 
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firm did some dubbing during this period, 
however, and according to the management, 
expects to complete negotiations during 1950 
with a British producer for joint production 
of a film in Baghdad. 


THEATER-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN ITALY 


Trade sources in Milan report that by the 
end of 1950 the number of theaters in Italy 
will total 8,000. According to an Official of 
the Italian theater-equipment association, 
the Government is closely restricting the 
number of licenses for new theaters, issuing 
them only when old ones close. In Milan 
alone 22 applications are reported pending 
for licenses to open new theaters but only 2 
are expected to be issued. 

Limitations on new theaters have curbed 
demand for projection equipment, and pro- 
ducers report a surplus of production over 
domestic demand. The market is currently 
reported to be dull. Only a few samples of 
German theater equipment, mostly pro- 
jectors, have been imported; but as prices 
are considerably lower than for Italian 
equipment, some domestic orders may be 
lost to German competition. Italian manu- 
facturers also complain of strong competition 
from German producers in foreign markets, 
particularly Belgium. 

Italian customs duties are in transition 
to a new general tariff, proclaimed by the 
President July 7, 1950. The temporary ad 
valorem duties in force until July 15, 1951, 
on motion-picture-theater equipment for 
which there is a potential market in Italy 
are as follows: Motion-picture cameras, 18 
percent; motion-picture projectors, 20 per- 
cent; air-conditioning equipment, 20 per- 
cent; carbons, 13 percent; and cash registers 
and automatic ticket-selling machines, 22 
percent. 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FIs, N. Z. 


According to New Zealand distributors of 
16-mm. entertainment motion pictures, ac- 
tivity in this field is continually increasing. 
Approximately 90 percent of such films en- 
tering New Zealand are from the United 
States; the other 10 percent are of British 
origin. The supply of projectors and equip- 
ment is described as plentiful. Production 
of the only 16-mm. sound projector made 
in New Zealand has increased from 28 in 
1948 to approximately 96 in 1949. 

The annual censorship report for the year 
ended March 31, 1950, shows a total of 655 
certificates issued for reissue copies of films, 
of which 522 were for 16-mm. prints of 
features and shorts previously released in 
35-mm. size. The corresponding figure for 
the preceding year was only 287. There are 
three principal distributors of 16-mm. films 
operating in New Zealand. One supplies 
films only to closed institutions, where there 
is no payment for admission. This firm 
expects to release 33 films in the 1950 sea- 
son, all United States films. The other two 
distributors expect to bring in some 50 or 
60 films in 1950, the majority from the 
United States. 

There are 71 licensed commercial 16-mm. 
film exhibitors operating in New Zealand, 
With facilities for seating approximately 
10,000. These exhibitors give from one to 
three showings per week. In addition, there 
are eight itinerant licensed commercial ex- 
hibitors operating regular circuits, each cov- 
ering about five towns. There is a large 
demand for 16-mm. entertainment films by 
honcommercial outlets, of which there are 
estimated to be about 110, consisting of hos- 
Pitals, schools, convents, orphanages, and 
boys’ camps. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONT EXPANDED AND 
IMPROVED PHILIPPINE PRODUCTION 


The competitive position of Philippine- 
Produced motion pictures is becoming more 
evident as producers continue to improve 
their facilities and the quality of their films. 

© more recent releases indicate that pro- 
ducers are beginning to handle more difficult 
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Additional Data on Production 
of Penicillin in Spain 


Additional information recently has 
been received on penicillin production 
in Spain, which was reported in the 
September 25, 1950, issue of ForeIGN 
ComMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Penicillin was reported to be selling 
at a retail price of 17.15 pesetas per vial 
of 200,000 units. There is a special ex- 
change rate for the importation of peni- 
cillin of 28.367 pesetas to one United 
States dollar. The Madrid Free Market 
exchange rate for the antibiotic is equal 
to approximately 40 pesetas to one 
United States dollar. 

The second company mentioned in 
the item in the September 25, 1950, 
issue is heing financed chiefiy by the 
three Spanish banks, and the operation 
will be participated in by the four 
Spanish industrial enterprises, while the 
United States firm is providing the 
patent rights and the technical aid 
necessary for production. 











subjects—such as the classics, legends, and 
biographies—which require research, au- 
thentic portrayals, and detail not normally 
associated with Philippine movies. Radio 
serials and “soap operas,” when filmed, have 
been big box-office successes, and there has 
been quite a rush by producers for these 
serials. 

In August, Premiere Productions, Inc., 
celebrated the inauguration of its new 
studios, including a new color-processing 
laboratory. LVN Pictures, Inc., also is in- 
stalling a color laboratory. The addition of 
these facilities will save much of the time 
and money spent by producers in sending 
color films to the United States for process- 
ing. 

Paradoxically, now that Philippine pro- 
ducers are expanding and have programed 
for the future some of their best efforts, the 
impact of exchange and import controls is 
being felt most severely, and shortages of 
raw film are impending. Import-control 
authorities have ruled that rawstock im- 
ports are to be allocated at the rate of 15 
percent of 1948 importations for each 3 
months. Of this amount, 30 percent is re- 
served for new importers. Many small 
studios that sprang up during the past year 
or two will find it difficult to continue un- 
less the raw-film situation improves. Esti- 
mated yearly requirements of the industry 
are between $750,000 and $1,000,000. 


Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Hesins 


U. K.’s Imports OF ROSIN, TURPENTINE 


The United States continued to be the only 
source of wood rosin imported into the 
United Kingdom in the second quarter of 
1950. The volume of imports has fluctuated 
to some extent with price trends. Licenses 
have been granted on a value rather than a 
quantity basis, and a drop in price was fol- 
lowed by increased imports. Prices are 
higher, however, and the quantities that can 
be imported will be reduced unless the 
method of granting licenses is changed. 

Although Portugal is the most important 
supplier of gum rosin, purchases from Spain, 
which began in the latter part of 1949, con- 
tinued in the second quarter of 1950 at about 
the same rate as in the first quarter. Euro- 
pean prices for this material remain high, 
but the anticipated discrepancy between 
them and United States prices has not de- 
veloped, and no tendency to revert to buying 
in the United States has been noted. Small 


amounts of gum rosin were imported in the 
second quarter from Greece, Poland, and the 
Netherlands, countries which did not enter 
the British market in the previous quarter. 

Imports of turpentine in the second 
quarter of 1950 were well maintained, and 
no shortages were reported. Portugal con- 
tinued to be the principal supplier, with 
Spain second. Import licenses for United 
States turpentine are limited to fine grades 
for special uses, and to small quantities even 
for such purposes. Poland and the U.S.S. R. 
appeared on the market in the second 
quarter; a contract for 1,200 long tons of 
turpentine for delivery in the fall was placed 
in the Soviet Union. 


Rubber & Products 


INDONESIA’S RUBBER INDUSTRY 
PROGRESSES 


Most significant developments in the rub- 
ber-products industry of Indonesia in the 
first half of 1950 were the marked increases 
in the prices of raw rubber, improvement 
in the foreign-exchange situation, con- 
tinued prosperity of the market for rubber 
products, and increased Indonesian 
participation. 

Market fluctuations in the price of rubber 
have worked a hardship on many manufac- 
turers because of fixed prices for rubber 
products and difficulty in obtaining price 
increases. 

The 200 percent import-exchange-certifi- 
cate program, inaugurated by the Indonesian 
Government in March 1950, had the desired 
effect of drastically cutting imports. 
Coupled with high prices obtained abroad 
for Indonesian rubber, this program has sub- 
stantially bolstered the Indonesian foreign- 
exchange position. Consequently, control 
authorities recently have been more liberal 
in allotting foreign exchange for purchases 
of raw materials abroad, thus easing one of 
the major problems faced by manufacturers. 

An example of the expansion planned by 
the industry and indicative of the market 
potential is a new plant, more than half 
completed, on the southern outskirts of 
Djakarta. This plant, employing 900 work- 
ers on a three-shift basis, turns out about 
1,000 bicycle tires and tubes per day. Upon 
its completion, expected in January 1951, 
the factory plans to produce four times 
the present output plus an undetermined 
number of automobile and truck tires. 

The principal tire-manufacturing plant 
at Bogor, 45 miles south of Djakarta, employs 
1,200 workers in three shifts, consumes 15 
tons of rubber per day, and produces 350 
truck tires, 425 passenger-car tires, and 6,000 
bicycle tires, plus tubes for each. 

The principal shoe factory turned out 
710,000 pairs of rubber-soled shoes and san- 
dals in the first half of 1950. Production 
figures for all rubber products have not yet 
been compiled. 

To date, only 2 of the 70-odd factories are 
financed by Indonesians, but indications are 
that this situation will change in the near 
future. The Government has announced a 
policy of reserving licenses for the operation 
of new latex factories for Indonesians only, 
chiefly because of the small amount of Capi- 
tal needed. Successful operation of such a 
plant would give the Indonesians needed 
experience, as well as a chance to build up 
capital and expand into the manufacturing 
end of the business. Although large-scale 
foreign investments are still welcomed, there 
is little question that the future trend is 
to give Indonesians an opportunity to par- 
ticipate on a greater scale in rubber 
manufacturing. 


OUTPUT IN AUSTRIA INCREASED 


Over-all output of the Austrian rubber- 
products industry in the first half of 1950 
was 9,323 metric tons, compared with 6,772 
tons in the corresponding period of 1949. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Philadelphia Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition 


To Be Large 


Space reservations to date indicate that 
the Tenth International Heating and Venti- 
lating Exposition, which will be held in the 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 22 to 26, 1951, will be the largest 
display of its kind ever held. It is reported 
that the Exposition will bring together the 
latest ideas, practices, and developments in 
the fields of heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning. 

This Exposition, also known as the Air 
Conditioning Exposition, is held under the 
auspices of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers in conjunction 
with its annual meeting. 

Displays will be grouped as follows: Air 
Conditioning Group—Equipment which cir- 
culates and filters the air, and in summer 
dehumidifies and cools; in winter heats and 
humidifies, and does all these in proper 
season for complete, all-year-round air con- 
ditioning. 

The Combustion Group—Furnaces, burn- 
ers (coal, oil, and gas), grates, stokers, 
boilers, radiators (various types), refractories 
and auxiliaries. 

The Hydraulic Group—wWater feeders, 
water heaters, pumps, traps, valves, piping, 
fittings, expansion joints, pipe hangers, etc. 

Steam and Hot Water Heating—Steam 
and hot water heating and specialties. 

The Air Group—Warm air furnaces and 
stoves, registers and grilles, cooling towers, 
air filters, motors, fans, blowers, conditioning 
equipment, ventilators (room and industrial 
types), unit heaters, etc. 

The Control Group—Instruments of pre- 
cision for indicating controlling or record- 
ing temperature, pressure, volume, time, 
flow, draft, or any other function to be 
measured. 

The Refrigerating Group—Compressors, 
condensers, cooling apparatus, contingent ap- 
paratus and refrigerants for homes, factories, 
railroads, steamships. etc. 

The Central Heating Group—Apparatus 
and materials especially designed or adapted 
to the uses of central heating and central 
station supplies. 

The Insulating Group—Structural insula- 
tors (refractory and cellulose materials), as- 
bestos, magnesia clays and combinations 
thereof, pipe and conduit covering, etc., 
weather-stripping, etc. 

The Auxiliary Group—tElectric Heaters, 
boiler and pipe repair alloys, liquids and 
compounds and equipment not specifically 
included in the above groups but related 
thereto. 

Attendance at the Society’s Ninth Expo- 
sition, held in Chicago January 24 to 28, 1949, 
totaled approximately 25,000, which included 
visitors from 17 foreign countries. Analyses 
of visitor registers show that approximately 
11,700 were executives, 5,500 were in the con- 
struction industry, 2,700 were operating per- 
sonnel, and 3,600 were in technical fields. 

It is expected that more than 300 exhib- 
itors will take part in the 1951 event. Re- 
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ports indicate that no foreign exhibitors will 
participate (foreign products have been ex- 
hibited in prior years through American 
agents). However, many visitors from abroad 
are expected. 

Persons or firms interested in participating 
in this exposition should contact the Show 
Management, International Exposition Com- 
pany, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
Mr. Charles F. Roth, President. 


Bologna Holds First 
International Electrical 


Exhibition 


The First International Electrical Exhibi- 
tion of Bologna, Italy, which was inaugurated 
cn September 17, 1950, attracted some 300,- 
000 visitors during the 2 weeks it was held. 

Approximately one-third of the more than 
100 exhibiting firms were foreign. Some of 
these were large international firms with 
branches in Italy. 

Some of the most notable recent develop- 
ments in electrical apparatus were to be seen; 
particularly fine were hearing aids and hos- 
pital equipment, both of which were dis- 



















played by numerous companies. Operating. 
room equipment, which constituted only a 
part of the exhibit of a large Dutch company, 
was valued at over $125,000. 

Much interest was shown in dictaphone 
machines for office use, hearing aids, and in 
an electrically controlled traffic signal which 
was included in the exhibit of one of the 
large international companies. This interest 
may be attributed to the fact that these 
items are relatively uncommon in Italy. 

Publicity was abundant and generally 
good. The press termed this exhibition 
“definitely the most successful in Bologna 
since the end of the war.” 

It is reported that this exhibition was 
successful also from the scientific stand- 
point, inasmuch as interest in research and 
in new developments in the electrical field 
was greatly stimulated. Sponsors of the 
fair indicated a desire to make it one of a 
series of outstanding events calculated to 
increase the prestige of the city and to draw 
more business to it. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained from Mr. Clemente Boniver, 
Commercial Counselor, Italian Embassy, 1601 
Fuller Street, Washington, D. C. 


List of Specialized International Exhibitions 


1950 Date Title 
SS eae Women’s International Exposition of Arts & Industry, New 
York City, U. S. A. 
kg ee ..... International Leather Industries Show, Milan, Italy. 
| Ss eee ee International Cycle & Motorcycle Exposition, Milan, Italy. 
Dec. 5—-Mar. 31, 1951_____.__._.__ International Far Eastern Exposition, Bangkok, Thailand. 
1951 Date 
Ee sini nihaip ch eta International Toy Fair, Harrogate, Yorkshire, England. 
er International Engineering Exposition, New Delhi, India, 
ia eal as eit es aie asin eect nese International Automobile & Cycle Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium. 
Jan. 22—26___._._______._.____._.. International Heating & Ventilation Exposition, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U. 6. A. 


ee eee, Sk tke 


International Agricultural Machinery Exposition, Paris, France. 


Feb.—March* ________._____--. International Automobile Exposition, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Mar. 8-18_.--- i api ae aha ep International Automobile Salon, Geneva, Switzerland. 

i) 8 ee International Industrial Exposition, Houston, Texas, U. S. A. 

_ fe. 3. | Sa International Textile Exhibition, Lille, France. 

ig one mecn ene International Office Machine & Equipment Exposition & Con- 
ference, New York City, U. S. A. 

4 ae a sites ola ntainivpidl International Automobile Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 

I ali iaath ia oie acca ath wn So nor on de with International Automobile Exhibition, Vienna, Austria. 

I UN i an ih sings astep tech ech fe International Food Exposition, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 

ee International Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Exhibition, London, 
England. 

I a gs iy sc nite Seratiy International Hardware Show, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A 

*Exact dates not yet available. 


Seventeenth National Radio 


Exhibition Held in Milan 


Radio receiving sets and transmitting 
equipment, their components, measuring in- 
struments, intercommunication equipment, 
and airport night-landing equipment were 
among the numerous items on display at the 
Seventeenth National Radio Exhibition, held 
in the Palace of Arts, Milan, Italy, September 
16 to 25, 1950. Television sets and their 


components were also displayed, but were 
not for sale inasmuch as organized television 
broadcasts are not yet in operation in Italy. 

The Exhibition was sponsored by the Radio 
and Television Construction Group of the 
National Association of the Electro Technical 
Industry, Via Revese 14, Milan, Italy. This 
annual event is reported to be solely na- 
tional. 

An estimated 44,500 persons visited the 
Exhibition in which the products of 182 
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Tire and tube production in the first half 
of 1950 amounted to 60,949 passenger-car 
tires and 76,092 tubes; 59,618 tractor, truck, 
and bus tires and 76,296 tubes; 41,006 motor- 
cycle tires and 55,694 tubes; 938,663 bicycle 
tires and 751,258 tubes. Monthly production 

es indicated increases in each type in 
1950 over corresponding figures in 1949 and 

8. 

I output of rubber footwear in the 
first half of 1950 was 1,133,529 pairs, com- 
pared with 886,346 pairs in the like period 
of 1949; and of rubber soles and heels, 
362.6 metric tons, compared with 837.4 tons. 
The drop in production of soles and heels 
was attributed to decreased demand. 

Production of rubber hose in the January-— 
June period of 1950 was 566.1 tons compared 
with 380 tons in the like period of last year; 
and of belting, 211.1 tons compared with 
173 tons. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


ICELAND’S IMPORTS OF PERFUMES AND 
COSMETICS DECLINE 


Perfumes and cosmetics imported by Ice- 
land in the first 6 months of 1950 were 
yalued at 622,000 crowns, compared with 
1,140,573 crowns in the like period of 1949 
(1 crown = US$0.154 prior to devaluation in 
September 1949; US$0.107 until devaluation 
of March 19, 1950; and US$0.061 subse- 
quently). The two leading suppliers were 
Great Britain (380,000 crowns) and the 
Netherlands (109,000 crowns). The United 
States ranked third with 80,000 crowns. 
Next in importance were France (32,000 
crowns) and Western Germany (10,000 
crowns), other European countries supply- 
ing the remainder. 


Textiles 


PRODUCTION, USE, AND IMPORTS OF RAYON 
FILAMENT YARN, PORTUGAL 


It is anticipated that production of rayon 
filament yarn in Portugal will increase to 
650 metric tons in 1950, compared with 380 
tons during the calendar year 1949. If the 
forecast production materializes, it will be 
the highest output on record in the 
country. 

Annual consumption of filament in con- 
tinental Portugal is almost 1,200 tons, and 
demand is expected to increase by about 
300 tons a year when a projected new tire- 
cord and tire-fabric firm begins production. 
In addition, the firm will be making chafer 
and slipper fabrics, industrial sheeting, seine 
twine, and hose, belt, mailbag, tent, sail, and 
enameling duck. 

Portugal imported 333 tons of rayon fila- 
ment yarn in January-July 1950. Suppliers, 
in order of size of sales, were Switzerland, 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Belgium-Luxembourg, and the 
United States. 

Because almost the entire production of 
fayon yarn is consumed domestically, no 
sizable exports are made. 


Swiss CoTTON-YarN Output RisEs: Fas- 
RIC PRICES Up, COMPETITION KEEN 


Switzerland produced 25,284 metric tons of 
cotton yarns during the August 1, 1949-—July 
31, 1950, cotton year. Production of both 
fine and heavier cotton yarns rose in the first 
§ months of 1950 to 13,255 tons (11,964 dur- 
ing the similar period of 1949), but the out- 
put of fine yarns alone decreased by about 
200 tons in January-June 1950. Spinners of 
fine yarns have since recovered from the 


set-back, however, and are now working at 
capacity. 


November 13, 1950 


During the 1949-50 year Switzerland im- 
ported 33,686 tons of raw cotton, an increase 
of almost 48 percent over the preceding year. 
The United States supplied the largest 
amount, 39 percent, followed by Egypt with 
25 and Peru with 14 percent. 

Reexports, which have never been heavy, 
are declining. In 1949-50, 180 tons were re- 
exported. 

Prices on cotton goods increased in August 
and September 1950 by an average of 5 per- 
cent. Exporters of staple cotton goods re- 
ported stiff competition from Japanese ex- 
porters, who are said to be offering some cot- 
ton fabrics at 30 percent lower than the 
manufacturing cost in Swiss mills. Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia are also reported to be 
offering lower-quality cotton goods at very 
low prices. Production costs in Switzerland’s 
mills are said to be 50 percent higher than 
in neighboring countries, mainly because of 
higher wages. 
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the latter part of the month. The principal 
countries of destination for the South 
African clip during the early part of the 
1950-51 season were the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Belgium, and the United 
States in that order. 

The 1950-51 wheat crop is unofficially esti- 
mated at 5,500,000 bags of 200 pounds. The 
crop was reduced approximately 500,000 bags 
by frost and cold winds during the first week 
in October. 

The seventh and final official estimate of 
the 1949-50 maize crop is 28,317,000 bags of 
200 pounds each. The 1948-49 crop was 20,- 
201,000 bags. The increase is attributed to 
late-season rains, which benefited late- 
planted maize. 

Gold output in the Transvaal Province for 
September 1950 amounted to 970,191 fine 
ounces valued at £12,042,496, according to 
figures issued by the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines, a decline of 22,044 fine ounces valued 
at £273,621 compared with August, which had 
one more working day than September. The 
native labor force on the gold mines, as re- 
ported by members of the Witwatersrand 
Native Labor Association at the end of Sep- 
tember, totaled 284,273, a decrease of 3,795 
from the preceding month. 

Gold output for the first 9 months of this 
year totaled 8,804,265 fine ounces, compared 
with 8,773,904 ounces for the corresponding 
period in 1949. The average yield in gold 
per ton of ore treated and the complement 
of native labor are both at lower levels than 
during the final quarter of last year, and the 
monthly output of gold for the remainder 
of the year is expected to be less than during 
the last quarter of 1949. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines announced 
that during the first 9 months of 1950 dia- 
mond sales totaled £35,102,976, of which gem 
stones constituted £27,989,108 and industrial 
stones £7,113,868. 

The value of South African mineral pro- 
duction, other than gold, diamonds, and 
coal, during the first 9 months of 1950 is at a 
much higher rate than in 1949, and from 
present indications 1950 should be a record 
year. The increase in value is due partly 
to the substantial increase in prices of min- 
eral commodities and to devaluation but in 
some cases to greater production and sales.— 
U. S. EMBASSY, PRETORIA, OcT. 16, 1950. 





Production of soap in the Federal Republic 
of Germany in August 1950 attained a post- 
war record, totaling 15,700 metric tons, com- 
pared with 11,067 tons in July and 8,646 in 
June. 
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firms were displayed. Frequency modula- 
tion broadcasts, comparatively new in Italy, 
and “adapters” required to obtain good re- 
ception of broadcasts over this new type of 
wave band were particularly emphasized. 

Side trips to manufacturing plants pro- 
ducing items on display were arranged for a 
commission of French manufacturers of 
radios and radio parts, who visited the Ex- 
hibition. 

Additional information on this event, as 
well as the 1951 dates of the National Radio 
Exhibition of Italy, may be obtained by 
writing either directly to the above men- 
tioned sponsoring association, or to Mr. 
Clemente Boniver, Commercial Counselor, 
Italian Embassy, 1601 Fuller Street, Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


Norway Plans 
Floating Fair 

As a means of promoting exports, plans 
are under way in Norway to launch a Float- 
ing Fair from Oslo in early January 1951. 
The present itinerary calls for visits to the 
following ports: Oslo, London, Casablanca, 
Oran, Tunis, Alexandria, Haifa, Beyrouth, 
Istanbul, Athens, Bari, Genoa, Marseilles, 
Barcelona, Lisbon, Rouen, Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, Hamburg, and Copenhagen. 

The ship to be used for the Floating Fair, . 
on which only Norwegian goods will be dis- 
played, can accommodate as many as 70 
exhibits, and about 140 passengers. 

It is reported that the representatives of 
the Norwegian Export Council and the Royal 
Ministry of Commerce, as well as sales rep- 
resentatives of exhibiting firms, interpreters, 
and stenographers, will be on board the 
Floating Fair. 

Additional information concerning this 
venture may be obtained by writing directly 
to Mr. Ragnvald Iversen, Manager, Den 
Sjogaaende Eksportmesse, A/S, Oslo, Norway, 
or to Mr. Thoralf Svendsen, Commercial 
Counselor, Embassy of Norway 2720 Thirty- 
fourth Street, Washington, D. C. 





Trade—Strength of 
the Free World 


(Continued from p. 4) 


and shortly before the attack the ECA 
had a staff of experts there larger 
than in Paris or in London. Since the 
Korean war, United States troops alone 
have suffered 27,000 casualties. 

We have given freely and lavishly in 
an effort to rebuild the world, devastated 
by a war which we did not initiate but 
which at great sacrifice we helped to 
win. Now, 5 years after the end of that 
war, aS we enter a severe and lengthy 
program of building our own strength 
against other aggression, we must ap- 
praise carefully and calmly our re- 
sources and those of other free countries, 
with a realization that the one thing, 
above all else, which Communism would 
welcome and which we must prevent, is 
the disintegration or weakening of the 
economic strength of the United States 
of America. 

To keep world trade moving in its 
present direction with a higher volume 
of trade, better balance of international 
transactions, and greater freedom from 
trade controls, there is one absolute 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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What Export Markets Mean to United States Producers 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce, by International Economic Analysis Division, OIT. 


The following tables are designed to show 
the importance of export markets to the 
United States. Exports of recent years in- 
clude, besides commercial goods, foodstuffs, 
and other supplies sent to occupied areas 


TABLE 1.—United States Production of 2 gma Goods and the 





Mary Dublin Keyserling, Director 


through the United States armed forces and 
aid and relief shipments whether financed 
by Government or by private agencies. 
Shipments to our armed forces abroad for 
their own use are excluded from export sta- 
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TABLE 


United States Merchandise 


tistics. Table 3 covers many leading com- 
modities of the export trade, although some 
items of lesser importance are included, as 
selection is necessarily influenced by avail- 
ability of comparable production data. 


Exports and Imports and 


Proportion Exported: 1937, 1939, 1947-49; and January—June Export Surplus in Relation to Gross National Product: 1937- 
1950 1989, 1947-1949, and January—June 1950 
[Value in millions of dollars] 
~ + a Se [Value in millions of dollars] 
ey ee Baperts Exports 

x —— | — Min- | Freight | : U. | as per- : Ex- Im- Excess | Export 
Year products'| tures? | 18! receipts‘; Total 5 | mere con cent of Tae Gross Ex- ports — ports of surplus 
dise total Year national ‘ts 2 | 8 per- ‘ts 2 | 4S per- | exports | as per- 
+ “ x a ey ewes es | product ! wins cent of | POTS © | cent of over | cent of 
GNP GNP |imports| GNP 

1937 __- 10, 260 | 25,174 3, 800 4,300 | 43, 534 3, 279 7.6 " 
a 9,121 | 24,683 | 3,222 | 4,350 | 41,376 3, 123 7.6 ~~ 
Re 33,109 | 74,426 | 8,160 | 9,900 |125, 535 15, 162 12.1 1937 90,213 | 3,451 3.8 3, 181 5 270 0.3 
RE eee 33, 480 | 83, 000 | 10, 200 | 11,600 138, 280 | 12, 532 | 9.1 1938 84,683 | 3, 243 3.8 2,173 2.6 1, 070 1.3 
1949__ 30, 631 77, 500 | 9, 100 11, 100 |128,331 | 11,925 9.3 1939__ 91,300 | 3,347 3.7 2, 049 2.2 938 1.0 
1950, Jan.June____| 6 15,000 | 41, 400 4,600 | 5,800 | 66, 800 | 4, 839 73 1947_. 233, 300 | 15, 977 6.8 6, 100 2.6 9, 877 4.2 
| 1948. 259,100 | 13,427 5.2 7, 833 0 », 594 2.2 
a ne he PSS has ae ce ane —— 1949____ ay 255, 600 | 12, 337 4.8 | 7,144 2.81 5,193 20 

1 Cash receipts from crops and livestock and products, and value of home consump 1950, Jan.—June at an- 

tion as reported by Department of Agriculture. nual rate 3 266, 200 | 10, 060 3.8 7, 908 0| 2.152 g 


? Value added by manufacture; data as reported by the Bureau of the Census in 1937, 


1939, and 1947; estimates for other periods. 
3 Value of crude or prepared minerals, f. 0. b., 


the mine, well, or plant; Census data 
for 1939, and estimates based on data of the Bureau of Mines for other periods. 

* Estimate of cost of moving goods from place of production to points of distribution 
and export; based on freight revenue of steam railroads, of intercity motor carriers of 


property, and of pipe lines as reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
5 Total of items shown representing a rough estimate of the value of production of 


movable goods at point of distribution or export. 
changes. 
6 One-half of estimate for the year. 


TABLE 3.—United States Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation to Product ion, 1939, 1948, 1949, and January—June 


Figures are not adjusted for price 


Department of Commerce estimates. 
2? Merchandise trade as recorded by the Bureau of the C ensus with adjustments for 
othe r merchandise transactions included in balance of payments estimates. 
} Seasonally adjusted annual rate. 


1950 


Data are for calendar years unless otherwise indicated; figures for 1948-50 are subject to revision 
) } 





Commodity 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


l 


| 


Te E .-mil. ]b.1__| 
Lard including RS SN yo ae mil, Ib_- 
Milk, condensed, irciacion and dried ?______- do. 
Cattle hides___- Said ______...------thousand 
Calf and kip skins TAA ree 
Corn 4§_____ ‘ Bes : ~~ . mil. bu- 
Wheat ¢__ do 


thous. bu 
crude basis 
iene mil. Ib.° 
___thous. running bales. 


Soybeans 5_- 
Soybean oil ’ 
Leaf tobacco °__- 
Raw cotton !° 


mil. Ib., 


NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Boots and shoes !! thous. pairs 


Synthetic rubber________ mil. Ib 
Tires and tubes: 
Passenger car, truck, and bus casings ..thousand 
..do 


Passenger car, truc k, and bus inner tubes 
Turpentine !___ wits t 
Textile manufactures: 
Tire cord and fabric, cotton and rayon '3 
Cotton cloth and duck, total 1. 


__thous. gal. 


..thous. Ib 
_-mil. sq. yd_- 


Duck. if EE ST Oe 
Sheetings___ te ERE ESE RIE do 
an a eam ee NA 
EE SSP aS Ge ee "| Se 8 


“upholstery, ‘and dra- 
wl. thous. sq. yd__ 


Cotton tapestry, 
aera 
Woolen fabrics - - - 
Broad-woven fabrics of sy nthetic textiles 15_ mil. sq. yd_ 
et a Ree ae thous. doz. pr- 
Lumber, total 17 _-mil. bd. ft 


hs. 


he as aT thous. Ib__|_. 


Softwood 1” «ES Ra aaa Sie aT es ee 


Hardwood ?”- 
Softwood plywood !* 


Paper: 
Book paper, uncoated . shinai __mil. of Ib 
Paperboard '° a ee aS 
Writing paper, ‘including papeteries. fan do. 
Coal: 
ERS aS AAS CE thous. short tons. 
Bituminous.- axes do__- 
Petroleum and products 
EEE AEDT Oe RE mil. bbl 
Motor fuel and other light products #°______ thous. bbl. 
eg le a ck do-_- 
RE An ES SR RR a, Cg do__- 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil______ _.do_- 
. |’ he ee 
eg do 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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_ "a 
goes OO: En tc... 


Production 
| Source FL etek ER, ‘oh OE ae era 
Pe 
ata* P , q Jan.-June ; 
1939 1948 1949 1950** 1939 
A 17, 534 21,596 | 21,879 29,809 166 
A 2, 037 2, 368 2, 594 21,149 277 | 
B 3, 037 5, 366 | 4,921 2, 730 38 
Cc 16, 557 19, 539 | 19, 883 9, 359 527 | 
Cc 11, 416 11,435 | 10, 676 4, 916 196 | 
A 2, 549 2,384 | 3,682 | +3,378 35 
A 920 1, 367 1,314 +1, 146 107 
A 61, 906 183, 558 | 223,006 |+222, 305 3, 571 
A 416 1, 533 1, 806 977 7 
A 1, 385 2, 110 1, 981 +1, 970 515 
11, 623 11,557 | 14, 58] +15, 908 3, 327 
...|435, 258 461,673 |454, 117 238, 510 3, 066 
D 4 1, 094 882 450 o.. 2. 
E 57,740 81,313 | 76, 368 45, 524 1, 182 
E 51, 251 70,032 | 65, 568 38, 566 848 
B 30, 239 32,987 | 33, 142 16,299 | 11, 864 
266, 473 542,403 447, 129 235, 669 7, 000 
8, 126 9,895 | 8, 682 4,918 359 
184 233 241 138 10 
1, 864 2, 207 2, 039 1, O89 74 
3,140 3, 733 3, 357 1,941 136 
192 296 | 282 184 13 
; 146, 191 164,176 |148, 022 106, 542 1, 330 
331, 154 413,670 |342, 642 179, 837 310 
md 1,490 2, 693 2, 460 1,472 26 
| F 152, 342 | 147, 025 143. 551 | 77,316 1, 309 
} G 25,148 | 36, 087 | 32,032 | 18,223 | 1,069 
G 21, 408 | 28, 335 26,143 | 14, 226 801 
G 3741 | 7,752 | 5,890 4, 097 249 | 
1, 032 | 1,961 | 1,864 1,247 | n.s. s. 
| 
nN. a. | 3, 175 nN. a. 1, 581 31 
11, 822 19,006 | 18,153 | 10, 462 147 
1, 189 1,818 | 1, 591 925 38 
H_ | 51,487 57,140 | 42,664 | 22,186 | 2,590 
H 394, 855 594, 000 /435,000.) 233, 075 | 11, 590 
H | 1,265 2,016 | 1,840 913 | 72 | 
H (611, 043 921, 902 (961,791 | 483, 998 42, 188 | 
H_ | 68, 521 121,853 {102,152 | 57,824 | 7, 994 | 
H — |467, 690 | 846, 780 |764, 359 384, 136 | 45,590 | 
H 1161, 746 380, 639 |339, 530 181, 621 | 30, 618 | 
H 305, 944 466, 141 (424, 829 202,515 | 14,972 
H_ | 35,036! 51,416 | 45, 389 23, 291 | 11, 766 








Exports Exports as percentage of production 
1948 | 1949 oe 1939 | 1945 | 1949 |/an—June 
66 95 43 0.9 0.3 0.4 0.4 
278 616 294 13.6 7 23.7 25.6 
686 623 217 1.3 12.8 12.7 8.0 
345 1,103 185 3.2 1.8 5.5 2.0 
1, 066 949 201 By 9.3 8.9 4.1 
11 114 +115 1.4 5 2] +3.4 
479 | 502 +302 11.6 5.0 38. 2 +26.4 
2.943 | 23,011 +15, 000 | 5.8 1.6 10.3 +6.7 
115 311 182 1.7 7.5 17.2 18.6 
439 510 +545 37.2 20.8 25.6 127.7 
1, 968 4,748 +5 770 28. 6 17.0 39 6 +36.3 
6,278 | 5,134 1, 896 7 1.4 1.1 8 
1} 15 9 n.a 1.0 1.7 1,9 
1, 796 1, 708 58g 2.0 23 99 1.3 
1,202 | 1,162 310 1.6 F 1.8 8 
4,758 | 8, 182 3, 829 39. 2 14.4 24.7 23.5 
56,970 | 40, 216 16, 699 99 10.5 9.0 7.1 
916 863 266 1.4 9.3 9.9 5. 
19 15 5 5.3 8.2 6.2 3.5 
183 133 29 3.9 %.3 6.5 2.7 
299 401 121 1.3 8.0) 11.9 6.2 
18 19 1 6.9 6.1 6.7 5.8 
6, 662 6,401 3, 446 9 4.1 4.3 3.2 
5,391 | 3,077 971 1 1.3 Q | 5 
180 218 79 1.7 6.7 8.9 | 5.4 
5, 553 5, 548 3, 472 9 3.8 3.9 4.5 
632 661 231 4.3 1.8 2.1 1.3 
462 528 72 3.7 1.6 2.0 1,2 
87 133 59 6.7 1.1 2.3 1,4 
13 15 1 n. a. 7 & A 
x9 56 14 n. a, 2.8 n. a. 9 
196 181 04 1.2 1.0 1.0 9 
60 67 32 3.3 3.3 4,2 3.4 
6, 676 4, 943 1, 684 5.0 11.7 11.6 | 7.6 
45,925 | 27,842 9, 367 2.9 oe f 6.4 4.0 
40 33 16 5.7 2.0 1.8 1.7 
32, 658 | 33,844 9, 190 6.9 3.5 3.5 | 1.9 
2,923 | 1,851 505 11.7 2.4 1.8 | 9 
27, 889 | 18, 560 10, 785 9.7 3.3 2.4 2.8 
18, 546 | 10,011 4, 888 18.9 1.9 2.9 | 2.7 
9,343 | 8,548 5, 897 4.9 2.0} 2.0] 2.9 
12,850 | 11,326 3, 520 33.6 25.0} 25.0 28.0 
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Commodity 


NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES—Continued 


Petroleum and products:—Continued 
Paraffin wax 
Petroleum asphalt 2! 
Petroleum coke. - 

Portland cement ?_ __ 

Jron and steel: 
Iron ore. - - thous. long tons 
Iron and steel-mill products, total 23__thous. short tons- 


thous. lb_. 
thous. long tons 
Jae do__. 
_..thous. bbl 


Iron and steel bars  e 
Plates and sheets ao:.. 
Tin plate and terneplate *4_. do 
Structural shapes, heavy do 
Rails, including splice bars and tie plate bars_.do 
Wrought iron and steel tubular products 25___do 
Cast-iron pressure pipe and fittings 26 do 
Malleable-iron castings 26 do 
Steel castings, including railway specialties do 
Steel forgings ?’___- ; do 


Cast-iron radiation 25_ - 
Nonferrous metals *° — 
Aluminum, total * 


thous. sq. ft 


thous. of short tons 


Primary #!_- do._- 
Copper, total] 3°, 32 do.. 
Primary *4__. do__. 
Lead, total $5____ do 
Primary *4___ do... 
Zine, primary *° do 


Machinery and vehicles: 
Electrical machinery and apparatus, total 7 
mil. dollars 
Household appliances: 


Refrigerators ..thousands 


Washing machines 39 _.do 

Vacuum cleaners 39 __ do 

Ranges__-- do 
Radio receiving sets do-_- 


Machine tools #9 mil. dollars 


| 
| 
| 
| 





|- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Agricultural machinery and tractors, total 4 #___ do 
Tractors 4! 42___ : do_. 
Implements of cultivation *!_. do-_- 
Harvesting machinery *- RS 

Combines. - -- number __| 


Passenger cars 44 
Motor trucks and coaches * 
Freight cars 

Chemicals and related products: 
Benzol * 
Phenol. - - jee 
Cellulose acetate plastic materials 4” 
Calcium carbide 


do 
thous. dollars 


thous. gal 
_.thous. Ib- 

a. ae 
short tons 


mil. Ib_- 


thousands. .| 


| 
| 


Sodium carbonate, calcined (soda ash) 4 

Synthetic anhydrous ammonia er RS 
Chlorine - ae «Ada cast 
Carbon black _. do 


Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler 4 


thous. dollars 
Asphalt roofing materials 


thous. sq. ft. 


*Explanation of sources follows footnotes. 
**January-June 1950 unless otherwise incated. 
{Estimate for cropyear. 


|: 
| 
i 


| 








States Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation to Production, 1939, 1948, 1949, and 


January—June 1950—Con. 





Production Exports Exports as percentage of production 
Source Pee ee ee ee ee ek is vt aceadeeies 
of 
ato* f » ‘ » ‘ . 
| data* | 1939 | 1948 | i949 An-Jume! i939 | 1948 | 1949 JAR—JUMe) iozg | ios | 1949 |/an—Tune 
| | | | | | 
H |464, 520 | 984, 200 |898, 240 | 574, 840 282, 19 278, 302 |276, 946 136,030 | 50.1] 28.3 30.8 23.7 
H | 4,424) 8,428 | 7,956 | 3,785 | 178} 241 209 66 LO}, £9 2.6 1.7 
mt Dae 2,588 | 3,029 | 1, 650 | 255 | 448 | 436 1871 Wz res 14.4 &.3 
H |122, 259 | 205,424 |209,832 | 100,527) 1,146 | 5,922) 4,562) 1,077 | .o 4 2.9 23 1.1 
| } | | 
H_ | 54,827 | 100,822 | 84,500 | 30,050 | 1,057 | 3,081 2, 425 | 652 1.9 | 2.9 | 2.2 
I | 34,955 | 65,973 | 58,104 | 34,564 | 2,528 | 4,457 | 4,842 | , 585 7.2 8.3 4.6 
I | 5,913] 11,348} 9,259]  5,449| 234) = 543 442 | 58 4.0 | 4.8 | 1.1 
T | 14,129 | 28,088 | 25, 432 | 15,101 {| 4,070] 1,459] 1,682 | 609 | 7.6 6.6 | 4.0 
I | 2,561] 3,952] 3,693 | 2, 277 | 348 | 614 605 | 264 | 13.6 | 16. 4 | 11.6 
1 | 2545| 4,255 | 3, 670 2, 023 171 | 453 456 14} GY 12.4 7.0 
I | 1,753| 2,818] 2,382! 1,219] 76| 3581 260 9] 4.3] 10.9 | 8.1 
I | 3,506 | 6, 882 | 6,935 | 4,314) 200 586 | = 816 | 401| 5.7] 11.8 | 9.3 
| nia. | 1,150| 1,030 | 511 | 36 | 32 | 48 | ob tne 4.6 | 1.9 
| 508 933 | 713 | 418 | } 3 | 3 | 1 | 3 .4 3 
$22 1, 760 | 1, 244 | 648 | 34 | 44 | 66 | 19} 42 2.5 5.3 3.0 
| na. 1,413 | 1,139 | 624 | 19 | 27 | 24 | 8| na. 1.9 2.1 1.2 
J 66, 792 60,333 | 35,888 | 16, 637 295| 422] 412 | 133 | 4 | 7 | 1.1 8 
| | | | 
H 198 719 648 | Hn. 8. ea | re | 2 ‘ 19.0 7.3) 6.0 n. a 
H 164 | 623 | 603 | 342 |p 38 Wiles Bx: 13 931 | 85] 65] 3.7 
H 1, 296 | 1,613 1, 587 | % 807 || on | m9 ~ x |f 32.4) 10.6 10.8 | 11.7 
H 1,010 |  1,107| 1,204| 3560 |f 420) 172 M71 i 41.6] 15.5| 14.2] 16.9 
H | 571 | 539 630 | n.a. || mp | 1 > 1\f 13.2] .3 | ce n.a 
H | 484 407 477 | n. a. If ied " 1\ 15.6 | 3 | 4 n.a 
H | 507} 788 815 n. a. 14 74 67 5 2.8 9.4) 8.2 n.a 
K 1,788 | 9,493 | 8,859 5, 203 105 | 516 470 189 5.9 5.4 5.3 3.6 
L 1,979 | 4,766 | 4,450 n. a. 124; 27 228 123 6.3 5.7 5.1 38 3. 
M 1,382 4,317 | 3,033 | 2, 005 | 55 | 71 57 24) 4.0 1.6 1.9 2 
N 1,092 | 3,368 | 2, 886 | 1, 695 21 | 52 28 | 11 | 1.9 | 1.5 1.0 .6 
L 237 1,600 | 1,056 | n. a. 7 13 | 6 21° $3 8 6 | 38.3 
oO | 10,318 16,000 | 10,500 | = 8, 206 552 | 710 | 493 212; 6.3) 44 4.7 | 2.6 
P | 182 283 242 120 81 | 7 78 38} 44.5] 25.1 32.2 31.8 
416 1, 909 2, 030 n. a. 69 | 381 43 436 | 43 192 | 16, 5 | 20.0; 21.5 n. a. 
158 688 | 783/ n.a. 38 | 185 | #220 9197| 24.0) 26.9) 28.1 n. a. 
n, a. 228 | 226 n, a. 6 | 28 37 15 n. a. 12.1 16.4 n. a. 
67 252 | 291 n. a. 8 | 32 38 | 18 11.9 | 12.8 13.0 n. a. 
_| 41,537 | 90,668 | 104, 888 n.a.| 4,444} 11,856 | 11,834/ 6,062] 10.7] 13.1 11.3 | n. a. 
Q | 2,867 3,909 | 5, 109 | 3, 094 165 | 233 | 151 68 5.71 6.0 3:0 23 
ol 7a 1,376 | 1,129 | 656 | 152} 201] 126 467 | 21.3 14.6 11.2 10.2 
R_ | 63,249 | 511,171 |489, 674 69,288 | 419] 4,318] 8,352 694 7 8 1.7 1.0 
S  |116,716 | 184,374 |141,293 | 89,766 | 12,004 | 1,728} 1,300 817 10.3 9 9 9 
s 68,577 | 297,338 |223,550 | 142,753 | 2,058 | 30,058 | 22, 942 5, 326 3.0 10.1 10.3 3.7 
T | 20,796 66, 292 | 75, 061 38,505 | 1,168 | 8,020) 7,480 3, 795 5.6 12.1 10.0 9.9 
_.|167,592 | 682, 934 |605, 356 | 337,928 | 4,164 | 16,496 | 10,273 3, 508 2.5 | 2.4 1.7 1.0 
| 5,921) 9, 746 | 8, 239 4,357 | 160 | = 414 | 151 68 2.7) 42) Ls] 1.6 
227 | 2,180 | 2,588 | 1, 419 5 | 7 | 8 11 2.1 “ i Me 
5 | 1,029 | 3,242 | 3,533 1, 981 12 | 32 | 24 6 I 1.0 Py 3 
H 525 | 1,298 | 1,223 | 625 204} 322 303 202 hi ee 32.4 
419, 214 |1, 052,580 |942,353 | 533,646 | 9,143 | 31,006 | 26, 260 12, 180 22 2.9 2.8 2.3 
52, 102 77,882 | 70,741 36, 548 693 | 1,440 | 1,202 386 1.3 1.8 1.7 1.1 


Figures marked with a dagger (+) are for crop year. 


Note.—Prepared in the Department of Commerce, from basice data of the Bureau of the Census, October 1950. 


1 Carcass weight equivalent. 

? Excludes production from farm slaughter. 

3 Data exclude buttermilk products and milk products 
for animal feed. 

‘Exports include grain equivalent of meal] in all years 
and of grits beginning 1948. 

5 All figures are for year ending Sept. 30. 

6 All figures are for vear ending June 30, Exports in- 
clude grain equivalent of flour made wholly from United 
States wheat. 

’ Figures are for years ending Sept. 30, 1939-49, and for 
6 months, January-June 1950. 

§ Production data are for preceding calendar year and 
exports for marketing year ending in year shown. 

* Farm sales weight. 

” Data are for year ended July 31; production and 
exports exclude linters, 

Footwear and house slippers of leather and other 
materials except rubber. Figures shown for production 
beginning 1948 are shipments by the shoe and slipper 
industries. 

® The 1939 production data are for the year beginning 
Apr. 1; exports are for the calendar year. 

‘ ® The figures for 1939 cover only cotton tire cord and 
abdric, 

4 Production represents unfinished cloth. Exports in- 
clude both finished and unfinished cloth. All data 
exclude specialty items, such as tire fabrics; tapestry, 
upholstery, and drapery fabrics; pile fabrics; table 
damask; blankets; towels and toweling; bedspread 
fabries; and knit goods. 

'’ Data exclude tire fabric. 
finished cloth, 
finished cloth, 

Production data cover hosiery of silk, synthetic fibers, 
cotton, and wool. Exports exclude the small item of 
wool hosiery. 

" The 1939 data understate somewhat total lumber 
Production as the census for that year did not include 
timber cut in small mills. Exports exclude box shooks 
in all years, In 1939 and 1948 sawed ties are included in 
total lumber exports but are not included in exports of 


Production represents un- 
Exports include both finished and un- 
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softwood and hardwood because the breakdown is not 
available. Large exports of railroad ties in 1948 amount- 
ing to 187,000,000 board feet, account for the higher ratio 
of exports to production for total lumber than for either 
softwood or hardwood lumber in that year. Beginning 
1949 softwoods and hardwoods, as well as total lumber 
include sawed railroad ties. Softwood exports in 1939 and 
1948 include a small amount of treated hardwood. 

18 The export data for 1948 include aero-grade ply- 
wood of hardwood as well as of softwood. 

19 Data exclude bristols, bristol board, and building 
board. 

29 Data include motor fuel, natural gasoline, blending 
agents, naphtha, solvents, and other light finished 
products. 

21 Production data exclude road oil. 

22 Exports include some finishing cements not included 
under production. 

23 Production for sale, 1939; net shipments excluding 
transfers to members of the iron and steel industry, be- 
ginning 1948. The sale and net shipment figures under- 
state production only slightly. The iron and steel-mill 
ones total includes primary and secondary products 
yy companies producing finished rolled products. Ex- 
ports cover all similar products whether shipped from 
steel works and rolling mills or from other industries. 
Castings are excluded from all data, exports exclude scrap. 

2% Exports include long ternes and, beginning 1949, 
also waste-waste tinplate. 

25 All data exclude fittings. 

2° Total shipments (shipments for company use and 
for sale) represent production. 

27 Shipments for sale of commercial steel forgings repre- 
sent production. 

28 Shipments represent production. 

2° Exports exclude the small item of ores, and also 
manufactured products. 

30 Total production includes primary production from 
domestic and foreign ores and secondary production 
from old scrap including imported serap. 

31 Primary production from domestic and foreign ores. 

82 Exports consist largely of imported copper which 


| 


has been refined in the United States; data exclude in- 
sulated copper wire and other manufactured products. 

33 Estimated. 

% Refined primary production from domestic and 
foreign ores. 

5 Total production includes primary production, and 
pig lead recovered from scrap, largely from old scrap; 
antimonial lead is excluded. 

8% Primary slab zine production from domestic and 
foreign ores; secondary production from old scrap zine 
is relatively small. 

37 Beginning 1948 all figures include insulated copper 
wire. Manufacturers’ sales represent production in 
these periods. 

38 Based on data for five months, January-May 1950. 

39 Production covers appliances of standard size only; 
er sales represent production beginning 
1948. 

40 Estimates based on index of shipments beginning 
1948 represent production in those years although they 
may somewhat understate production. 

41 Shipments represent production in 1948 and 1949. 

42 Includes both farm and nonfarm tractors; farm 
tractors are not available separately in export statistics. 

48 Excludes tractors of 95 drawbar horse power and 
over exported after April 1949.+ 

44 Exports include motor vehicles shipped as parts for 
assembly abroad. 

45 Excludes exports of military trucks after April 1949. 

46 Includes motor benzene. 

47 Includes mixed esters. 
duction in 1948. 

48 Production beginning 1948 excludes relatively small 
amounts produced by the electrolytic process. 

49 Sales represent production; beginning 1948 figures 
cover 680 establishments whose sales account for approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the total value of paint and varnish 
shipments. 

50 Includes asphalt prepared roofing and saturated felts. 

n. a.— Not available. 

n. s. S.—-Not shown separately. 


* See sources of data on p. 28. 


Shipments represent pro- 
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Trade—Strength of 
the Free World 


(Continued from p. 25) 


need—to keep America strong. The 
world situation is such that the main- 
tenance of the strength of the American 
economy is important for every part of 
the free world. 


Export of an Idea 


I have referred to exports of commodi- 
ties. In closing I should like to discuss 
an export of a different kind but which, 
in my opinion, is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Wesee a tendency in the United 
States to assume an attitude which 
might be described as the “Olympian” 
viewpoint—that from a place on high 
we are called upon to direct the econo- 
mies of the world. I do not think we 
are wise enough to direct the politics of 
the rest of the world, and I have grave 
doubts as to our ability to do a similar 
job in the economic field. I do, how- 
ever, believe it to be of the greatest 
importance for us to stimulate and en- 
courage the export of an idea—the 
idea that Democracy is superior to 
Communism. 

I have talked recently with men from 
both the Orient and Europe, and in al- 
most every case it is their opinion that 
it is far more important for us to con- 
tribute ideas than to contribute things. 
Whether or not this belief is sound, 
there can be no question that by a force- 
ful, continuous, and enthusiastic pro- 
jection of our culture—or the story of 
our culture—to the parts of the world 
that are unfamiliar with it we can make 
a contribution to the cause of peace. 

Men’s bodies are Kept alive by material 
things; their souls are kept alive by 
things of the mind and the spirit. The 
material things we send abroad will be 
consumed and will disappear; but if we 
can send abroad throughout the world 
ideas—the ideas from which our Nation 
had its birth—they will not be consumed 
and will not disappear. 

If it costs some money to do this, we 
should not hold back. We have been 
most generous in our expenditures for 
the export of goods; we have been nig- 
gardly in our expenditures for the export 
of ideas. Specifically, I urge increasing 
contribution to the “Voice of America.” 

Communists have no material bene- 
fits which can compare with those en- 
joyed by us. They do, however, have an 
idea which receives fanatic adherence in 
many places. That idea they try to 
promote by every device of dishonesty 
and deceit. We should promote our idea 
by the contrasting, and stronger, meth- 
ods of honesty and truth; but we should 
not neglect to promote the idea. 

You whose business is international 
trade try to solve the problems involved 
in world economics, balances of pay- 
ment, export markets, import promo- 
tion, multilateral trade, tariffs, and 
exchange controls; and the problems are 
not easy of solution. The great com- 
modity which we can export with com- 
plete enthusiasm and no worries, and no 
controls or embargoes—which will never 
throw international trade out of bal- 
ance—is the idea that Democracy is the 
real basis for man’s hope for happiness 
and peace in the years to come. 
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(Continued from p. 8) 


U. S. address: c/o Commercial 


2 months. 
Secretary, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur 


Place NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Wilmington, and 
San Francisco. 

74. india—Cooverji Hormasji Bhabha, rep- 
resenting Pashabhai Patel and Co., Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer, re- 
tailer), Construction House, Ballard Estate, 
Fort, Bombay, is interested in ships and 
shipbuilding; importing tractors, bulldozers, 
and heavy agricultural machinery into India; 
and exporting industrial diamonds and other 
products to the United States. Scheduled 
to arrive the first week in November, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o American Express Co., Inc., 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Wash- 
ington. 

75. India, South—T. Gopinath Rao, repre- 
senting T. Kanna and Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
agent), Khaleeli Mansions, Mount Road, 
Madras 2, is interested in contacting ex- 
porters of pharmaceuticals and recording and 
broadcasting apparatus. He is in the United 
States for an indefinite period. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Inc., 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

76. Spain—Angel Riveras de la Portilla, 
representing Riveras, S. L. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 67 Goya, Madrid, and 
Fluoruros, S. A. (mine owner, exporter), 
Navas de Tolosa 8, Madrid, is interested in 
selling fluorspar and other minerals pro- 
duced in his firm’s own mines. 

77. Switzerland—John H. Angehrn, repre- 
senting Heer & Co., A. G. (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer), “Im Isisbiihl,” Thalwil (near 
Zurich), is attending the International Silk 
Congress in New York, wishes to develop his 
firm’s silk exports to the United States, and 
desires to study latest developments in the 
trade. Scheduled to arrive October 14, via 
New York City, for a visit of about 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Metropolitan Club, Fifth 
Avenue at Sixtieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, New Orleans, and cities 
in Texas. 

78. Uruguay—Moises Syrowicz, represent- 
ing Merlinski & Syrowicz (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler), 918 Mercedes, Montevideo, is in- 
terested in automobile repair parts and agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery in gen- 
eral. Scheduled to arrive October 24, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: Roosevelt Hotel, Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, Indianapolis, Toledo, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Nor- 


way. 
Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Angola. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufac- 
turers—Chile. 


Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Venezuela. 

Crude Drug Producers, and Exporters— 
Hong Kong. 





* SOURCES OF DATA 
(For table 3 on pages 26 and 27) 


Export figures except those covered by notes A, Q, and 
R are from the 1939 annual volume of Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States and preliminary 
1948-50 tabulations and reports of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Production figures except those covered by notes A toT 
are from the Bureau of the Census. Monthly figures for 
many of the commodities appear in the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business. 


A—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Exports 
figures are based largely on data tabulated by the Bureay 
of the Census. 

B—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

_C—1939, Tanners’ Council of America; estimates, begin- 
ning 1948. 

D-1939, War Production Board; Office of Domestic 
Commerce, beginning 1948. 

E—Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, beginning 
1948. 

» F—National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 


beginning 1948. 

G—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, be- 
ginning 1948. 

H—Bureau of Mines. 

I—Production for sale, 1939; net shipments beginning 


1948; all from American Iron and Steel Institute begin- 
ning 1948, 

J—Shipments, 1939, Institute of Boiler and Radiator 
Manufacturers. 

K— Manufacturers’ sales beginning 1948, estimated by 


Office of Domestic Commerce. 

L—Manufacturers’ sales beginning 1948, “Electrical 
Merchandising.”’ 

M—Manufacturers’ Sales, beginning 1948, American 


Washer and LIroner Manufacturers’ Association. 
N—Manufacturers’ sales beginning 1948, Vacuum 
Cleaner Manufacturers’ Association. 
O—Beginning 1948 production data estimated, based 
on data reported by Radio Manufacturers’ Association, 
P—Estimates beginning 1948, based on National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association index of shipments. 


Q—Manufacturers’ sales and exports, Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


R—Manufacturers’ shipments and exports, values 
estimated from data reported by American Railway Car 
Institute. 

S—Tariff Commission. 

T—Shipments, 1948, production, 1949 and January- 


June 1950, Tariff Commission. 





Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Indochina. 

Electric-Power Companies—Indonesia. 

Electric-Power Companies—Lebanon. 

Electric-Power Companies—Nicaragua. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Portugal. 

Hat, Cap, and Hat-Body Manufacturers— 
Denmark. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Denmark. 

Hide and Skin Dealers and Exporters— 
Syria. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Algeria. 

International Telecommunications Cir- 
cuits and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services— 
Bahamas. 

International Telecommunications Circuits 


and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services— 
British East Africa. 
International Telecommunications Cir- 


cuits and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services— 
Panama. 

Livestock Importers, Dealers, and Pro- 
ducers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Argentina. 
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